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A FLOWER WITH A SOUL. 


BY MARY A. MASON, 





Every springtime forth L go 
Searching for this spirit ower; 
For who knows but it may grow, 
After some inviting shower, 
With the blossoms by the stream, 
Just to see how it would seem? 


No one yet has ever found 
Such a tlower, IT am told; 
jut if thus the frozen ground 
Lives of violets can hold, 

And the frail anemones, 

It might harbor one of these. 


Will it blossom white or blue’ 
Will it meek and modest grow, 

Or, with perfume that is new, 
Like a stately lily blow ? 

Will it bear some sacred name 

Of the land from whence it came ‘ 


Loving quiet ways the best, 
Answering some plaintive word, 
It may grow beside the nest 
Of ashy, brown mother bird, 
And the little birds below 
Be the only ones to know. 


EDITORIAL 


Tuk Woman's JounnaL this week de- 
votes ten columns to the report of the 
Washington Convention, and the papers 
read by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, of 
New York, Mrs. Emily $8. Richards, of 
Utah, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of South 
Carolina, and Mrs. Caroline Hallowell 
Miller, of Maryland, Many interesting 
articles are unavoidably crowded out, in- 
cluding all the State correspondence. 


NOTES. 


ee 


Two years ago the State of New York 
appointed a Board of Examiners, before 


whom all graduates of medicine must 
pass an examination for a license to 
practise in the State. This year they 


published the comparative standing of all 
the colleges of the State. The students 
of the Woman’s Medical College of the 
N. Y. Infirmary were found to have taken 
the highest average. So, for the present, 
the women students lead in the results of 
the examinations of the State Board. 
Henceforth, the professors of this woman’s 
medical college can truthfully say that 
their college leads the State. 


—-—— —_7e — 


At Petoskey, Mich, a few days ago, ata 
“Social” given by the W. C. T. U., in 
honor of its president, Mrs. D. E, Elker- 
ton read ‘The Ballot for the Home” by 
Frances E. Willard. Mrs. P. J. Howard 
then asked all the ladies present who 
wonld use the ballot if they could, to 
Stand. Over forty were present, and all 
but three rose in the affirmative. 


-_-“- 


“The Woman’s Club House Corpora- 
tion” of Boston received its certificate of 
incorporation Feb. 1, and books have been 
pened for subscriptions of stock at 
5 Park Street. Already a considerable 
amount has been taken. The object is to 
erect a commodious and pleasant place of 








| meeting for the numerous women’s clubs 


of Boston, a movement in which all of 


the leading organizations are co-operating. | 
| Chautauqua School for Physical Culture, 


The officers are as follows: 
President— Estelle M. H. Merrill. 
First Vice-President— Julia Ward Howe. 
Second V ice-President—Helene B. Davis. 
Clerk—Florence Everett. 
Treasurer—E, Florence Barker. 
Directors—Margaret CC. Cole, Kate C. 
Phelps, Sibylla Bailey Crane, Ednah D. 
Cheney, Annie C. Morse, Helen M. Wins- 
low, Charlotte Porter, Floretta Vining, 
Jennie K. Adams and Helen L. Webster. 





=_-<-— 


been physician for the Wayside Home and 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn. She has lectured before the 


and is lecturer on anatomy at the Union 
Missionary Training Institution. She 
belongs to a number of societies, among 
them being the American Electro-Thera- 
peutic Association, the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Women’s 
Club, the Brooklyn Red Cross Nursing 


| and Instruction Society, and the Ameri- 


In the city of Waltham, Mass., Mayor | 
Lyman has nominated as overseer of the 


poor, Mrs. ©. H, Daniels; as trustee of the 
Leland Fund, Ann Adams; and 
director of the public library, Mrs. J. L. 
Harvey. ‘Those who know these women 
think that the mayor’s nominations have 
reflected great credit on himself, for they 
are all distinctive women of marked 
ability. This new departure will result 
in a more general participation of qualified 
women in municipal atfairs. 


Miss as 


=< 


One of several novel features of the fifty 
page new year’s edition of the Denver 
(Col.) Daily Times, was the presentation of 
the views of a number of State executives 
on the twentieth century and its achieve- 
ments. Only one Governor took into con- 
sideration the probable status of women a 
century hence. This was Gov. L. ©, 
Hughes, of Arizona, who wrote as one of 
his prophecies: 

Woman will be conceded all her rightful 
privileges, and as such will be the har- 
binger of peace, demanding arbitration in 
place of war. 





-_<-- 


The many friends of Mrs, Mary E. Hag- 
gart, of California, Pa., will regret to hear 
of her prolonged illness. For over a year 
she has been very low with nervous pros- 


tration. She visited Southern California 
and Texas in hope of improving her 
health, but grew constantly worse for 


nearly two years, so last May she was 
brought to her home. Mrs. Haggart was 
for years one of the most active and able 
suffrage workers in Indiana, and was in 
frequent demand as a speaker at conven- 
tions in the neighboring States. As guest 
and speaker at one of the suffrage festivals 
in Boston, about a dozen years ago, she 
won golden opinions. We trust that she 
may regain her health and 
work, and, as the years go on, take her 
place in the ranks of America’s ‘grand 
old (suffrage) women.” 


resume her 


-_-- 


ANOTHER ADVANCE STEP. 


For several years, Mrs. Lucinda M. 
Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has been 
urging the appointment of women upon 
the faculty of the State University at 
Ann Arbor. She has brought the matter 
before women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions, and has presented it to the public 
through leading newspapers. Mrs. Stone 
is therefore to be congratulated that she 
has lived to what 
desired, in the recent appointment of Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher, as professor of hygiene 
in Ann Arbor University, Michigan, and 


see she so earnestly 


dean of the literary department. Dr. 
Mosher will also have charge of the 


women’s gymnasium, which, when con- 
structed, will form a part of the univer- 
sity. The structure is to be built by the 
women of Ann Arbor, and will cost 350,- 
000: 335,000 has already been subscribed 
to that end. Dr. Mosher’s duties will 
begin next October. 

Dr. Mosher was graduated from the 
medical department of the University of 
Michigan in 1875, after making a brilliant 
record as a student. She began the prac- 
tice of her profession at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. In 1877 she was appointed by the 
Governor of Massachusetts as head physi- 
cian of the reformatory prison for women, 
at Sherborn. There she fitted up and 
conducted a hospital of ninety beds, with 
an additional nursery department of sixty 
beds. 

In 1879 she visited London and Paris, 
for the study of special medical subjects. 
On her return in 1880, Gov. Long per- 
suaded her to accept the position of 
superintendent of the reformatory prison. 
Her professional and administrative skill 
won for her marked success. In 1884 she 
became professor of physiology and resi- 
dent physician of Vassar College, where 
she served three years, to the eminent 
satisfaction of the students and college 
authorities. But she preferred to resume 
the practice of her profession, and in 
1887 settled in Brooklyn, N. Y. She has 





Association for the Advancement of 
She is also a writer 


can 
Physical Education. 
for medical magazines. 

A full professorship in Ann Arbor Uni- 
versity has never before been offered toa 
woman. Hence Dr. Mosher may be re- 
garded as highly honored and the Univer- 
sity as having taken an advance step. 

F.M. A. 


-_-—-_ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on Tuesday next, Feb. 11, at 
3 P. M., in the Woman Suffrage Parlors, 3 


Park Street, up-stairs one flight. Rev. Mrs. | 


Mary T. Whitney will be the lecturer. Her 
topic will be “The Interest of the State 
in Family Culture.” It is a subject on 
which Mrs. Whitney has thought and 
studied profoundly, and which deeply 
concerns all women; perhaps, at the pres- 
ent time, especially. 

Miss Susie Wells will render violin 
solo, accompanied by Miss F. E. Wilson, 
pianist, both ladies from Melrose, where 


a 


they are highly esteemed as musicians. 
Tea, cocoa and light refreshments will be 
served as usual. All are invited, whether 
members of the Suffrage Association or 
not. Mary A, LIVERMORE, 
President Mass. W.S. .1. 
-_-- 


WOMEN INTHE CHURCHES. 


On Sunday evening, Jan. 19, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore preached in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston, Rev. Stopford W. 
Brooke, pastor. On the following Sunday 
she gave an address at'the annual meeting 
of the Barnard’ Memorval, ‘fhe Children’s 
Church,” Warrenton Street. It 


on is 


| thoroughly, even to imprisonment. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 
(Continued.) 

Mrs. ELLA PowELL THompson pre- 
sented a message of greeting from Dr. 
Caroline B. Winslow, an old and faithful 
worker for equal rights, who had been 
struck with paralysis since the last meet- 
ing of the Association. Dr. Winslow sent 
that although could not 
present, her heart was in the work 
much as ever. On motion of Miss Shaw, 
a rising vote of acknowledgment to Dr. 
Winslow was passed. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, of Ohio, 
and Miss Helen Morris Lewis, of North 
Carolina, were appointed a committee to 
impress upon the delegates the impor- 
tance of seeing their Congressmen while 
in Washington, and to help them arrange 
for doing so. 


word she be 


as 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


97 


Thursday evening, Jan. 23, Miss ANn- 
THONY made the opening address. After 
a few pleasant words about the beautiful 
gavel of Colorado wood, bound with 
Colorado silver, that had been presented 
to the convention by Minnie Henderson, 
of Grand Junction, Col., Miss Anthony 
gave a graphic account of her trial many 
years ago on an accusation of illegal 
voting; how she was sentenced to a fine, 
which she did not pay; and how the judges 
of election who had received her vote 
were imprisoned for several days, and 
were fed on all sorts of dainties by the 
matrons of the city until they were par- 
doned out, Miss Anthony continued: “I 
get letters from all over the United States, 
asking, ‘Why don’t you claim suffrage 
for women under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment?” We have tried that method 
The 
Supreme Court has decided against us. 
There remain two other ways of getting 
suffrage: by amendments to the constitu- 
tions of the different States, and by an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 


| United States, for which we are asking 


| to-day. 


| over the country 


gratifying to see that the Unitarians of | 
the East, as well as those of the West, are 


growing in their appreciation of the value 
of gifted women in Sunday services, 

A new feature was added last week to 
the institutional work of the Every Day 
Chureh Boston, by Rev. Florence E. 
Kollock, the associate pastor. There are 


of 


seventy-five girls in the industrial school, 
carried onin the parish house. These girls’ 
mothers were invited to meet in the church 


vestry. About forty responded. Mrs. James | 


Redpath, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, presided, and Rev. Florence Kollock 
told of the wide field of labor in which 
the church engaged, and asked the co- 
operation of the mothers. Among the 
plans for entertainment are talks from 
physicians on sanitary and hygienic sub- 
jects, teaching sewing and the cutting of 
garments. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz gave 
a short practical talk, and Miss Kollock 
added a cordial invitation for future Fri- 
day afternoon gatherings. ‘Tea was served 
also. 

It is stated by Rev. Dr. Kephart, of Day- 
ton, O., editor of the Religious Telescope, 
the organ of the United Brethren in 
Christ, that since 1889 that denomina- 
tion, numbering than 233,000, 
has admitted women delegates to its 
General Conferences and to all its con- 
ferences of less degree: and the doctor 
is happy to report that the innovation 
works admirably. He states that 
for many years previous to 1889, women 
were admitted to the ministry and ac- 
corded ordination on the same terms pre- 
scribed for men. 


more 


also 


The Indian Witness says that on a Sun- 
day in December Mrs. Mary ©. Nind occu- 
pied the pulpit at both services in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Dharam- 
tala, and adds: 

With the exception of a growl in The 
Englishman, no one appears to have suf- 
fered, rather the reverse. The friends 
showed their appreciation of her services 
by giving her a farewell reception and a 


This national method of work is 
especially valuable. ‘The delegates assem- 
bled in this convention from all over the 
Union have a hearing before the Con- 
gressional Committees, the reports of 
their speeches are printed by Congress, 
and are afterwards franked by members in 
favor of suffrage to their constituents all 
These documents have 
a great educational influence. Do you ask 
me whether a sixteenth amendment en- 
franchising women will be submitted by 
this Congress? I do not think that two- 
thirds of the members are yet educated 
up to it; but we are doing our best to 
educate them.” 

Coby followed with 
an able address on ‘*The Philosophy of 
Woman Suffrage.’ Mrs. Colby said in 
part: Woman suffrage is in harmony with 
the evolution in the status of women, 
Women have always done their share in 
the development of the race. There has 


Mrs. CLARA B. 


| always been a ‘‘tnew woman,”’ some women 


standing out in advance of the rest and 
gaining a step for others to stand upon. 
I like to feel indebted to every one that 
has struck a blow for freedom; I like to 
thank the daughters of the elder world 
for all they did to lay the foundation 
broad and deep for the opportunities | 
enjoy. Looking down the vista of ages to 
the time that is to be, I see that after 
generations of freedom for women there 
will be eradicated from the mind of man 
the thought-habits of the barbarian, and 
from the mind of women the thought 
habits of the slave. Then there will be 
on no statute book any laws that deprive 
the wife of personal liberty and of property 


| rights; there will be no law that takes 





purse to aid her in travelling through | 


India. 
The 


Miss Annie L. Cartwright, during the 
winter, has been holding successful re- 
ligious services at Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Dayton; Wyoming, O.; and 
Sidney, O. At present, she is in the 
midst of a precious meeting at Monticello, 
Ill. We learn she comes soon again to 
Cincinnati. F. M. A. 


Western Christian Advocate says: 


from the mother her babes in compliance 
with the will of any man living or dead; 
there will be no law that discriminates 
against the wage-earner because of sex, 
no government sweat shops, no code in 
society that has two standards of morality, 
no perversion of the Bibles of any faith to 
teach the subjection of woman, but there 
shall be neither male nor female, neither 
bond nor free in the State or church, but 
the great principle of unity of interest 
which is the foundation of the law, gospel 
and government shall prevail. Then will 
man himself first achieve his true free- 
dom, for together men and women must 
enter into the kingdom. The woman 


| suffrage movement will be seen to have 


been not revolutionary but evolutionary, 
the orderly marshalling of the forces of 
progress.”’ 

Miss Justia R. JANNY, a young lawyer 
lately admitted to the bar of Syracuse, 
N. Y., made a bright speech, showing that 
so long as women have not the ballot. all 
the legal rights they may possess are ‘‘in 
the nature of a license,’’ and, therefore, re- 
vocable at will. The right to decide what 
the law shall be is greater than any re- 


vocable privilege which the law can 
grant. 
Mrs. May S. KNaAGas, of Michigan, 


said, in part: 

To-day the world is awaking. Self- 
government for women is an accomplished 
fact in three States of our republic. The 


| doctrine is daily gaining ground that the 


world needs the co-operative and co- 
ordinate work of man and woman. 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


| Union, Feb. : 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIvERMORE will be 
given a complimentary banquet by the 
Melrose Woman's Christian Temperance 
27. 

LADY ABERDEEN is a constant attendant 
on the of the Parliament in 
Ottawa. She occupies a place beside the 
Speaker in the House of Commons. 


sessions 


Miss FE. D. Hanscom, instructor in lit- 
erature at Smith College, lately gave an 
exceptionally interesting lecture before 
Middlesex Women’s Club of Lowell, 
Mass., on ‘‘Some Women in English Fic- 
tion.”’ 

Miss Bessie MArsu, of South Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has studied the French method 
of making candied flowers, and has a 
market for all she can make at $2.50 per 
pound. She raises large quantities of 
violets for the purpose. 

Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT recently 
lectured in Saco, Me., before the Equal 
Suffrage Club; and then went to Port- 
land to appear before the Ladies’ History 
Club, where she gave an interesting talk 
on Spenser's “Fairy Queen.’ She is 
arranging now for a Western trip. 

Mrs. ELLA M. Bouues lately gave her 
lecture on Anna Ella Carroll before the 
Woman’s Club Orange, N. J., with 
great acceptance. The president said she 
should recommend the lecture to all the 
Women’s Clubs in New Jersey. Mrs, 
Bolles was at once engaged to repeat it 


of 


before the Brovklyn Heights Seminary 
Club. She gave the same lecture last 


Tuesday afternoon at Edgewood, R. L, 
and the ladies who heard it want to have 
it repeated in the evening when their 
husbands can be present. Mrs. Bolles is 
to give it in East Providence, on Feb. 12, 
Lincoln’s birthday, and on the 28th in 
Pawtucket for the benefit of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Miss Carroll’s remarkable 
work is not yet as well-known as it ought 
to be, and this effort to bring it to public 
attention should be encouraged. , Mrs, 
Bolles’ address is 405 Pine Street, Provi- 
dence, R. 1, 

Dr. GerrRupE A. WALKER (Smitit Col- 
lege ’85), of Philadelphia, has written for 
students a text-book upon diseases of tlie 
eye, which is published by P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co., of that city. In reviewing the 
book, the eminent oculist and author, 
Dr. Chas. A. Oliver, writes as follows: 
“This little work, as its title and preface 
tell us, is intended as a preliminary aid to 
the study of one of the most important 
branches of medicine, ophthalmology. 
Considered in this manner—the only one 
that a practical teacher can assume for a 
just criticism of such a work—the reviewer 
unhesitatingly recommends it as one of 
the best and one of the most useful pieces 
of book-making he has seen. The subject- 
matter is considered logically and is well 
handled. There is utter freedom from 
technicality and uncertainty. The sen- 
tences are crisp and easily understood, 
and there is nothing that is useless, so 
that any reader who knows how to read 
must obtain the information that the 
author desires to impart.” 

Miss OLAFIA JOHNSDOTTER is a bril- 
liant young woman, who has come to the 
front in Iceland. Ata convention called 
by the speaker of the Althing, at the 
ancient seat of Laws, to discuss issues of 
importance, Miss Olatia was elected to 
represent the Woman’s Political Society, 
which was organized in 1894. She mounted 
her sturdy pony and set her face toward 
the old capital, forty miles distant, over a 
rough and trying road. Though delegated 
by her society she was not entitled to a 
seat, but the men recognized that she had 
a constituency, and she was made a vot- 
ing member of the convention. She is 
president of the Iceland W. C. T. U., and 
carries On an insurance business. It was 
in her ‘‘neat, well-furnished office’ that 
Miss Jessie Ackerman found her, and 
learned of her work. In order to study 
the methods of the schools in Denmark, 
she journeyed there and remained fifteen 
months. ‘‘Later I went to Norway, the 
land of my ancestors,”’ said Miss Johns- 
dotter, ‘‘where I became acquainted with 
a woman who was agent for a New York 
Insurance Company. She had made a 
great success of the business there, and I 
was asked to take the general agency foi 
Iceland, which I did. There was one 
insurance agency here, but I desired to 
make a departure and see what a woman 
could do along business lines. At first 
there were many unfavorable comments, 
but, as I succeeded, nothing is thought of 
it now.” 
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MISS CURTIS ON UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, daughter 
of George William Curtis, spoke as fol- 
lows at the National Suffrage Conventiop: 

1 should like to say before beginning, 
that I am speaking to, not for, the Con- 
vention. 
body but myself in what I am about to 
say here. This Convention is a unit 
in its claim that disfranchisement on 
account of sex is essentially wrong and 
contrary to the principles of democratic 
government, but it is and can be a unit in 
nothing else. So much being clearly 
understood, I proceed to my theme. 

I was led to consider this point, by dis- 
covering that the main thing which in- 
fluenced several remonstrants in Massa- 


sachusetts last year was their fear of 
increasing the illiterate vote; in fact, 
that they were not opposed to female 
suffrage, but to universal suffrage. 


1 have also found many people in my 
native State of New York who are leaning 
toward alimited suffrage, and therefore | 
began to think, ‘*What does it all mean? 
Is democratic government impossible 
after all?” Fora government to be demo- 
cratic must be founded on the suffrages of 
all the people, not of a part. A republic 
may exist by virtue of a limited suffrage, 
but a democracy cannot. So much I sup- 
pose will be conceded by almost every 
one. And a democratic government has 
been our theoretical ideal from the first. 
Are we prepared, after a hundred and 
twenty years, to own ourselves defeated? 
That is the question which seems to me 
to loom on the horizon to-day, and I 
speak of it here, because the future of our 
own cause is inextricably involved therein, 

Either we are a democratic government, 
or we are not; either we believe in it from 
principle—not from motives of expediency 
—or we do not. If the former, the dis- 
franchisement of women is a direct 
abandonment of the principle, and if the 
latter, the only honorable course is to 
admit that government by the people is 
impossible at this stage of civilization, and 
that our ideal has been placed too high 
for our attainment. 

And here let me say that when I say 
universal suffrage, | mean universal suf- 
frage in the same sense as that in which 
everybody understands the words, ‘‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” in 
the Declaration of Independence. ‘“Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,’ says the 
same document, and that is the funda- 
mental principle of democracy: but to 
maintain that a person holding this belief 
is logically bound to acknowledge the 
right of minors, criminals and insane 
people to the franchise, is as foolish as to 
declare that because we hold that every 
one has a right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, therefore no man 
shall be restrained of his. liberty, or from 
pursuing happiness, no matter whither it 
may lead him, or what crimes he may 
commit during his pursuit. It is on this 
common sense basis (as it appears to me) 
that | condition my argument, 

Universal suffrage, to me, means tlie 
right of every man and woman who is 
mentally able to do so, and who has not 
forfeited the right by an ill use of it, to 
say who shall rule them, and what action 
shall be taken by those rulers upon ques- 
tions of moment. Let me not be mis- 
understood. When I say, ‘‘mentally able,”’ 
I mean possessed of the same intellectual 
calibre which the law characterizes as of 
sound mind. And when I say, ‘‘who has 
not forfeited the right,’? [ mean that the 
right can be forfeited by misconduct, as 
can the right to liberty, or to almost any 
other thing that is known as a natural 
right. 

I do not know what the legal definition 
of high treason may be in the United 
States to-day, but I know that in old 
English common law it is defined as giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the king’s enemies. 
With us, where the people have taken 
the place of the king, there can be no such 
aid and comfort given to their enemies as 
through any attempt to debauch the suf- 
frage. The principle of universal suffrage, 
in my opinion, not only allows, but de- 
mands the disfranchisement for life of 
any one convicted of giving or receiving a 
bribe to influence the result of an election. 
Every right carries with it a correspond- 
ing duty, and the right of a man or 
woman to self-government is so tremen- 
dous, so vital, so sacred, that tampering 
with it should be visited with the depriva- 
tion of it forevermore. For there is no 
higher treason possible, in a democratic 
country, than the attempt to influence by 
force or bribery the vote of a free person, 
and such a country cannot visit the crime 
with too heavy penalties. 

This brings me to what I wish to say 
about those who desire a limited suffrage. 
Who are they, and to what class do they 
belong? For the most part, as | know 
them, they are men who are well off, who 
belong to the educated classes, who are 
refined, cultivated men for the most part, 
and who see the government about them 
falling into the hands of the unintelligent 
and often illiterate classes who are voted 
at the polls like sheep. Therefore these 
gentlemen weep aloud and wail, and say, 
“If we had a limited suffrage, if we and 
our friends had the management of attairs, 
how much better things would be!” 

Do not misunderstand me here. [| am 
far from decrying the benefits of educa- 
tion. Nobody believes in its necessity 
more sincerely than I do. 
that, other things being equal, the educated 


man is immeasurably in advance of the | 


uneducated one: but the trouble is that 
other things are often very far from being 
equal, and, even if they were so more 
frequently, it is utterly impossible for the 
average man, educated or not, to be 
trusted to decide entirely justly between 
himself and another person when their 
interests are equally izvolved. It is not 
that I do not think men should be edu- 
cated highly; on the contrary. | look for 


In other words, | represent no- | 
| life, and it is not possible 





In fact. I hold | 


the day when higher education shall be 
made possible the country through; but I 
do mean to say that the laborer’s views 
and interests run in one groove, and the 
professional man’s in another, and it is 
utterly impossible for either of them to 


represent the other, no matter how good | 


his intentions may be, for the simple rea- 
son that he has not lived the other man’s 
for him to 
understand his needs and thoughts. 

What the gentlemen of whom I speak 
really desire, though probably they do not 
know it, and would disclaim the sugges- 
tion with scorn, yet what they uncon- 
sciously desire, I dare to say, is to enjoy 
the benefits of democratic government, 
without its necessary duties. We have 
heard that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, until the saying has become trite 
and meaningless in our ears: yet it is true, 
and it is because the intelligent men of the 
country have not acted upon its truth 
that the disgraceful condition of affairs in 
our great cities is what it is to-day. 

The intelligent voter in a democratic 
community cannot abdicate his responsi- 
bility without being punished. He is the 
natural leader, and if he refuses to fulfil 
his duties, the leadership will inevitably 
fall into the hands of those who are un- 
fitted for the high and holy task; and who 
is to blame? Itis the educated men, the 
professional men, the men of wealth and 
culture, who are responsible when things 
go wrong in a democracy; and refusing to 
acknowledge their responsibility will not 
release them from it. Their assumption 
seems to be that virtue acts like the force 
of gravitation, without the aid of man. 
They are mistaken. Since creation the 
Lord has manifested himself and his moral 
law through the work and toil of men, 
and in no other way. In the city of New 
York the evil forces begin the day after 
one election to organize for the next one. 
What do the virtuous forces do? They 
organize a month or six weeks in advance, 
and they disband as soon as the result of 
the election is over, and if it goes against 
them they say, ‘‘Universal suffrage is a 
failure, and it is no use trying to do any- 
thing!’ 

! tell you that if universal suffrage is a 
failure, it is the men at the top, and not 
the men at the bottom, who are responsi- 


ble. They can lead, and they will not, 
With their own hands they have dis- 
crowned themselves and laid aside the 


powers that God gave them. And why? 
Because the welfare of their country is 
less to them than their private interests; 
because, as was said to me recently, the 
members of the Good Government Clubs 
have injured their careers by their action. 
Very well; let them choose their careers, 
if they wish, but let them not say thata 
democratic government is a failure, It 
was never suggested, so far as I know, 
that.a people’s government could be car- 
ried on without work, or without a great 
deal of sacrifice. What did the men who 
established the Republic? Had Robert 
Morris preferred his private interests to 
those of his country, how would the Revo- 


lution have been accomplished? Had 
George Washington consulted his own 


ease and comfort, where would the United 
States of America be to-day? 

The principle of universal suffrage, like 
every other high ideal, will not run alone. 
It carries duties with it, duties which are 
imperative and which to shirk is filehing 
benefits without rendering an equivalent. 
How dare a man plead his private ease or 
comfort as an excuse for neglecting his 
public duties? How dare the remonstrat- 
ing women of Massachusetts declare that 
they fear the loss of privileges, one of 
which is the immunity of a woman from 
punishment for a misdemeanor com- 
mitted in her husband’s presence? ‘When 
I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
thought as a child, | understood as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things.” 

All through history, all women, and 
many men, have been forced, so far as 
government has been concerned, to speak, 
think and understand as children. Now, 
for the first time, we are asking that the 
people, as a whole body, shall rise to their 
full stature, and put away childish things. 


— om —— - 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

One of the speakers at a meeting held in 
this city on last Sunday evening in behalf 
of Hampton Institute, Va., was Miss Lizzie 
Rainey, a graduate of Hampton. Miss 
Rainey, with three others, started the Mt. 
Inez School on one of the Alabama planta- 
tions, where the people are engaged as 
cotton- pickers, and live in one-roomed 


cabins. She opened a mothers’ meeting, 


at which the women were taught to care 


for children and how to cook, The result 
has been that the colored people, who 
formerly had no land, have gradually 
begun to buy, until a visitor could walk 
for miles over land belonging to colored 
people. In the last term there were over 
200 children in that school, 

Brooklyn has appropriated $6,000 for 
the teaching of sewing in the public 
schools. Miss Lucretia M, Phelps. a grad- 
uate of the Brooklyn schools and of Pratt 


Institute, is one of the first teachers 
appointed, 
“Civics in Our Public Schools” is the 


subject of an able article by Francis A. 
Morse, of the Sherwin School, Boston, in 
the Journal of Education of Jan, 25. Mr. 
Morse says, among other things : 

Boys are always interested in politics. 
It is inherent. Their fathers and grand- 
fathers had a hand in managing affairs 
before them. While girls are naturally 
less interested, the near future will bring 
woman suffrage and its accompanying re- 


sponsibilities. It is wise, then, and of 








‘prime importance 








that this branch of 
civics should be emphasized through the 
teaching of civil government in the higher 
grades of the grammar and the high 
schools. Advantage should be taken of 
all the elections—town, city, State and 
national. Either on the day of the elee- 
tion, or the day previous, the pupils should 
be given a practical illustration of the pre- 
liminary steps in the campaign, and the 
method of casting the final ballot. 

‘Listener,’ of the Boston Daily Traus- 
cript, has heard that the women teachers 
in the Boston high schools are about to 
ask that their salaries be increased, and 
makes the following comment: 

The discrimination between the women 
teachers and the men teachers—at all 
events the degree of discrimination— 
in the Boston High School is one of the 
things that are not right merely because 
they exist. The women teachers take the 
same examinations, receive the same cer- 
tificates, and dothe same work as the men 


teachers in high and Latin schools. Their | 


maximum salary, however, is $1,580 per 
year, while that of the men is $2,880 

more than twice as much. The men 
teachers have recently presented a petition 


that their salary of $2,880 be increased; | 


there can certainly be no inappropriate- 
ness in the women teachers asking for an 
increase. Boston, in this particular, is far 
behind other cities. In San Francisco the 


salaries of men and women are the same. | 
In Chicago the maximum paid to women | 


is $1,700: in St. Louis, $2,000; in Cleveland. 
$1,600; in Brooklyn, 31,700; in New York, 
$2,000; and in Philadelphia, 31.500, 


Bos- | 


ton pays a lower salary to women in pro- | 


portion to that paid men than any other 


city. These facts speak so strongly tor 
themselves that no argument could add 
to their force. Fr. M. A. 


-_-- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Woman's Club of Medtield, Mass., 
purposes to hold a celebration, probably in 
May, in honor of Hannah Adams, who 
was one of the earliest women writers in 
America, and contemporary with Mercy 
Warren, Hannah Adams was born in 
Medfield and spent her life there. She 
may well be termed the ‘‘mother of clubs,” 
as she started a literary society, which 
flourished for some years in Medfield prior 
to the Revolutionary War. It is eminently 
fitting that the Medtield Woman's Club 
should do her honor. Mrs, Tilden, whose 
husband is the historian of Medtield. 
preparing a paper relating the facts of her 
life, to be read at the meeting, which will 
be held in the same church she attended. 
A visit will paid, to Hannah 
Adams’ homestead, which is still stand- 
ing. Delegates will be invited from all 
the women’s clubs, and as Medfield is a 
beautiful as well historic town, the 
affair will be of unusual interest. 


is 


be also, 


as 


Miss Katherine Eleanor Conway, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Merritt Gosse and Mrs. Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland will arrange the 
literary programs for the New England 
Woman’s Press Association during the 
coming year, 

The different departments of woman's 
work were discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Woman’s Club of Salem, Mass. Mrs. 
De Witt C. Clark gave a thoughtful paper 
upon “College Settlements;’’ **Woman’s 
Work in the Schools’? was considered by 
Miss Louise Webb; Mrs. E. D. Towle gave 
a résumé of **Woman’s Work in the Salva- 
tion Army,’ and Miss Luey Lander’s 
topic was ‘Woman in the Home.” 


“Old Colonial Days and Dames" was 
the interesting subject recently at the 
Woman’s Club of Chelsea, Mass. Four 


papers were read by club members, and a 
chorus of twelve ladies in colonial 
tumes furnished music, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. John Whitman. ‘The first 
paper was by Mrs. Boyd Bartlett, on col- 
onial landmarks in and near Boston: Mrs. 
C, H. Bourne spoke of colonial dames, 
and what noble women they were, Abigail 
Adams and Dorothy Hancock being speci- 


cos- 


ally mentioned: Mrs. Eugene Endicott 
gave a description of colonial houses. 
Miss Abbie Devis read a sketch of the 


lives of Agnes Surriage and Martha Hil- 
ton, 


-_--_ 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


attention’ is given by 
to subjects in which 
women are The 
Christmas number contained a history of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
by Mary C. Frances. It was illustrated 
with portraits of twenty prominent club 
The January issue was a Wo- 
man’s Number. All the articles, stories, 
and poems in it were either by or about 
Among the notable articles were 


Considerable 


Godey’s Mayazine 


especially interested, 


members. 


women. 


an account of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women, by E. Leslie 
Gilliams: Women Inventors, by T. Hart 


Anderson: Women Composers, by Rupert 


Hughes: the Vassar Students’ 
three women artists by W. A. 
Joseph Dana Miller told of “The New 
Woman in Office.” 
scribed how Mrs. Blackman, secretary of 
the police board of Leavenworth, handled 
a Coxey ‘‘army.”’ and the experience of 
Mrs. Ames as deputy sheriff in Iinois. 


Cooper. 


Aid Soci- | sly a 
| pe wi 
ety, by Carolyn Halstead, and the work of | eae. 
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While Mr. Miller's article shows that con- | 


siderable effort had been made to gather 
a full list of women office-holders, there 
are several notable Among 
those of importance left unmentioned is 
Mrs. Kellogg, of Kansas, who was Assist- 
ant Attorney-General, during her hus- 
band’s term Attorney-General. Her 
appointment ante-dated by several years 
that of Mrs, Ella Knowles Haskell, of 
Montana, who is credited in the article 


omissions, 


as 


leader that polygamy shall be disegp. 
| tinued, and this message was received 


with being the first woman to hold that | 


ottice. Another omission is that 
name of Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhurth, of North 
Dakota, the first woman ever elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
She preceded the present superintendent, 
Miss Emma F. Bates. Miss Estelle F. 
Reel, who is State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction in Wyoming, is also 
unmentioned, 


Harper's Bazar tor Jan. 25 contains a 


of the | 


strong article by Mrs. Florence Howe Hall | 


on “Woman's Right of Suffrage under a 
Popular Government.” 

A bit of the Armenian question is 
brought within range of childish under- 
standing in the January number of Little 
Men Charles Stuart Pratt 
tells of Armenian children, how they live, 
work and play, and something about their 
history, homes and schools. F. M. A. 


and Women. 


-_-- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


Mrs. Emily 8. Richards, of Utah, at 
the recent National Suffrage Convention 
gave an interesting outline of the equal 
suffrage movement in that State. She 
spoke in part as follows: 

The suffrage cause in general has im- 
portant illustrations in the development 
and progress of woman suffrage in Utah. 


| In no other State or Territory have there 


been so clear and decided results ensuing 
from its temporary adoption. Prior to 
ISs7, woman suffrage was authorized by 


|law in the Territory of Utah during a 





and graphically de- | 


period of about seventeen years. With 
the passage of the Edmunds-Tucker Act 
in 1887, the elective franchise for women 
was revoked by Congress. Now, after a 
lapse of nine years since the revocation, 
Utah has been admitted into the Union 
as a sovereign State, and its constitution 
makes absolute provision for the civil and 
political equality of its citizens, irrespec- 
tive of sex. Equal rights and privileges 
are made irrevocable in the fundamental 
law of our newly-created Commonwealth; 
and the burden resting upon us now is to 
nurture this tender plant until, in its 
growth and efticiency, its wisdom and 
necessity will be demonstrated, 

Throughout our history, there has been 
a constant tendency toward independence, 
self - culture and self-reliance among 
women. In all the pilgrimages and hard- 
ships of the pioneer people, the women 
bore their part along with the men. The 
absence of great general wealth made the 
majority ot the people industrious and 
selt-provident. The early organization of 
women into independent and self-govern- 
ing societies for religious and charitable 
purposes, and for mutual improvement, 
tended to make the women avail them- 
selves of the right of suffrage when 
offered to them twenty-five years ago, and 
makes them accept it now when incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution. 

The ballot in the hands of women was a 
substantial and important means of edu- 
cation. It enlarged the sphere of woman’s 
thought, and gave her an increased inde- 
pendence of action. It must be said, too, 
that during the years when Utah women 
exercised the right of suffrage, they per- 
formed their part with singular earnest- 
ness and fidelity. They prized their 
privileges, and discharged their duties 
with a full sense of their importance. 
The records of those years show that 
Utah women were not disposed to be 
neglectful of publie responsibility, for the 
percentage of women’s votes was nearly 
as great as men’s. In no sense was there 
a corruption of public morals, or a lower- 
ing of the standard of womanly propriety 
and discretion. 

Another consequence of the granting of 
equal suffrage was its complete appropria- 
tion and adoption by the masses of the 
people as a permanent feature of the civil 
and political life of Utah. Having had 
undisturbed trial for nearly a score of 
years, it was looked upon as congenial 
and proper; and when women were dis- 
franchised by Congress, in 1887, it was 
regarded by our people as an unjust and 
unmerited deprivation All through the 
several succeeding years up to the forma- 
tion of the State, the revocation of equal 
suffrage was regarded as arbitrary and 
unwarranted, an injury to be remedied 
rather than acquiesced in. But the peo- 
ple were powerless to remedy the evil as 
long as Utah remained a Territory. State 
sovereignty alone»could bring emancipa- 
tion for women. 

The way was paved for Statehood by 
the abandonment of polygamy. This in- 
stitution was rooted into the public senti- 
ment and fortified by religious culture and 
practice. But when Wilford Woodruff, 
president of the Mormon Church, issued 
the Manifesto of 1889, and it was subse- 
quently ratified by the body of the Church, 
the complete and final discontinuance of 
was accomplished. As it in- 
augurated a great change in the social 
life of our Commonwealth, [ will quote 
briefly from the document: 

“Tnasmuch as laws have been enacted by 
Congress forbidding plural marriages, which 


| laws have been pronounced constitutional 
| by the court of last resort, I hereby declare 


my intention to submit to those laws, and to 
my 


ise 


| parties ‘in the 





| suffrage. 


ee 
Church over which I preside to have th 
do likewise. And I now publicly declan 
that my advice to the Latter Day Saints is 
to refrain from contracting any marriage 
forbidden by the laws of the land.”’ 
This manifesto is an authoritative mes. 
sage to the Church from its recognized 


and ratified by the body of the Chureh at 
the ensuing general conference, and it has 
since been observed as an inspired revela. 
tion of the will of God for the guidance of 
the Church in practical religious duty, 

The following provision of the Constity. 
tion of our new State for the prevention 
of polygamy is now in force, and is iryey. 
ocable without the consent of the Uniteg 
States and the people of the State of Utah: 
; “Perfect toleration of religious sentiment 
is guaranteed. No inhabitant of this State 
shall ever be molested in person or property 
on account of his or her mode of religions 
worship; but polygamous or plural marriages 
are forever prohibited.”’ Article 3. 

In Section 2, Article 24, of the Constitny. 
tion, it is provided: 

“The act of the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah, entitled 
‘An Act to punish Polygamy and other kip: 
dred offenses,’ approved February 4, A. D, 
1892, in so far as the same defines and im: 
poses penalties for polygamy, is hereby de. 
clared to be in force in the State of Utah.” 


The Act referred to in the Constitution 
detines and punishes polygamy in the most 
emphatie and unmistakable language, and 
has become a part of the organic law of 
the State. 

When the old Liberal and People’s par. 
ties of Utah were dissolved in 1890. and 
the people aligned themselves into parties 
representing national issues—Democrats 
and Republicans—neither party could 
safely ignore the fixed sentiment of q 
majority of the people in behalf of woman 
suffrage. Neither party could hope to 
succeed in opposing it. It had become 
deeply inbedded in the political conscious. 
ness and aspirations of the people. Hence, 
when the parties came to frame their local 
platforms, both of them recognized this 
underlying sentiment. The issue was 
fully discussed by the speakers of both 
canvass of 1894 for the 
election of delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, Equal suffrage was a doctrine 
of both party platforms, and there was no 
speaker that raised his voice against it, 
although there were many people of both 
parties and sexes that were opposed to 
equal suffrage as a matter of personal pref- 
erence; and there was a smaller number 
that favored woman suffrage on general 
principles, but were opposed to its adop- 
tion in Utah. 

Hence it was with general acquiescence 
in woman sutfrage that the delegates 
elected by the two parties were assembled 
in Constitutional Convention. The Re- 
publicans had a majority of the 107 dele- 
gates. The plank in their platform is as 
follows: 

“We favor the granting of equal suffrage 
to women.”’ 

The Democratic plank is as follows: 

“The Democrats of Utah are unequivo- 
cally in favor of woman suffrage, and the 
political rights and privileges of women 
equal with those of men, including eligibil- 
ity to oftice, and we demand that such guar- 
antees shall be provided in the Constitution 
of the State of Utah as will secure to the 
women of Utah these inestimable rights.” 


It was thought at first that there would 
be no necessity for women to assert their 
claims or urge their rights upon the Con- 
vention, as no opposition had developed, 
and both parties were pledged in their 
platforms to incorporate equal suffrage in 
the Constitution. But soon after the Con- 
vention met it became apparent that no 
effort or precaution could be omitted with- 
out imperilling the cause. 

Organized opposition against woman 
suffrage was made by the liquor interest, 
whose apprehensions as to prohibitory 
legislation were aroused by the supposed 
hostility of the woman vote. The opposi- 
tion thus inaugurated became the nucleus 
around which all the diversified forms of 
antagonism were gathered; but the moral 
sense of the people was compelled to 
recognize the fact that the woman vote 
was antagonized because of the fear that 
it would abolish the drink traffic. In this 
way our cause received a strong reinforce- 
ment from the temperance sentiment of 
Utah, which has always been very pro- 
nounced against the vice of drunkness. 

A Memorial was prepared and signed by 
the official representatives of the Suffrage 
Associations and Relief Societies, general 
and local, and by a large number of the 
leading women of the Territory, The 
memorialists went in a body to the Con- 
vention Chamber and presented their 
petition, which was read with due courtesy 
and deliberation, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Elections and Right of Suffrage. 
On a subsequent day, set for the purpose, 
a large company of women met at the 
Capitol Building, and, by a number of 
chosen speakers, presented their cause 
to the committee, with the final result 
that the Committee embodied all that was 
asked in their report to the Convention. 
this being worded in the language of the 
Wyoming Constitution, as follows: 

“The right of citizens of the State of Utah 
to vote and hold office shall not be denied 





or abridged on account of sex. Both male 
and female citizens of this State shall equally 
enjoy all civil, political and religious rights 
and privileges.”’ 


A minority of two members of the com- 
mittee reported in opposition to equal 
The report was shrewdly con- 


| ceived, in a way that enlisted a large share 


| 


influence with the members of the | 


of sympathy from the former Liberal ele- 
ment in Utah polities. It represented 
that the woman mind was largely actuated 
by sentiment and sympathy, and_ that 
women in politics would greatly augment 
the sphere of church influence, and thus 
become a menace to public welfare and 
independent government. Such an issue 
could not be otherwise than a vital—! 
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—— — 
might say inflammable— one in Utah. 
When the subject was taken up in the 
Convention, the debate was extremely 
animated; and the interest was greatly 
enhanced by the presence of many women, 


who felt a profound interest in the discus- | 


sions Wherein their own civil and political 
status was to be determind, and wherein 


also the progress of the cause in the world | 


was to be promoted or retarded. The 
contest was an earnest hand-to-hand con- 
flict for a time, and the hopes of the op- 
position were very buoyant on occasions; 
but when the anti-woman suffrage cause 
had gained its last possible recruit, and a 
majority, though a slim one, still stood 
up for the pledges of the platform and the 
cause Of women— when this state of 
things became clearly evident—as is usual 
in deliberative bodies, the opposition 
crumbled away, and the final roll-call 
showed only a trace of antagonism; so 
that it will be difficult for the future his- 
torian to show from the records how 
deeply the woman’s cause was imperilled. 

At this juncture there appeared on the 
scene two of our noblest and most re- 
nowned workers in the cause, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony and Miss Anna Shaw, and by 
their joint efforts the community was 
thoroughly aroused on the subject. Miss 
Shaw had the fortitude to challenge to 
public debate the most noted opponent of 
woman suffrage, a gentleman who figured 
in the Convention as the chief champion 
of the opposition. This orator was in no 
mood to accept Miss Shaw’s challenge, 
for while he gave as a reason that “he 
never argues with women,” the general 
opinion was that in public debate he 
would have found himself out-classed by 
our eloquent and versatile Miss Shaw. 

The Convention finally incorporated the 
equal rights’ clause inthe Constitution with 
comparative unanimity; and it was held 
by many judges and lawyers that, under 
the provisions of the Constitution and 
Enabling Act, the women were entitled to 
an immediate exercise of the franchise. 
In this view the women began to organize 
in both parties. The Republican party 
favored a separate organization of women 
throughout, while the Democratic party 
encouraged, as fully as convenient, a co- 
operation of men and women in the same 
meetings and organizations. 

At the beginning of the canvass the 
Republicans had nominated three women 
for their State ticket, and the Democrats 
who met a week later in Convention, ‘in- 
tended to nominate three on theirs,’ 
but in the meantime there was a de- 
cision from the Supreme Court that de- 
prived women of the franchise until the 
constitution should be first adopted. 
Notwithstanding this temporary set-back, 
the women of Utah continued to manifest 
a lively interest in the campaign, until the 
problem was solved in the November elec- 
tion, and the Constitution ratified by more 
than twenty thousand majority. 

Equal suffrage having been incorporated 
in the organic law of the State, it cannot 
be revoked unless the women vote for 
own disfranchisement. As they 
constitute nearly half the voting popula- 
tion, it is not likely that the present order 
of things will be reversed. 

Thanks to the Giver of all good, women 
have a chance given them in the Utah 
Constitution to show their capacity for 
government, and can help mould the 
institutions of society. Of course the 
work is but begun; the cause is in its 
merest infancy. That which remains to 
be done opens before us in an almost end- 
less vista. In that far - away promised 
land we behold a perfected State, wherein 
the heart and hand and intelligence of 
woman contribute their full share to the 
welfare of the race. Thus far the progress 
of man has been deeply embittered and 
highly colored by the selfishness inherited 
from the dark ages; but now that educa- 
tion is more widely diffused, now that re- 
ligion is taking on the hues of love and 
helpfulness, now that the spirit and in- 
spiration of altruism is brooding more 
and more in the hearts of men, we find 
that an era of philanthropy and amelio- 
ration is setting in, that social life is 
rising into a region of reason, truth and 
sympathy, so that the gentler and nobler 
soul of woman can co-operate with man 
in achieving the higher ends of govern- 
ment, the attainment of true brotherhood, 
the inauguration of the kingdom of God 
on earth. Of course we must educate 
and emulate, we must not grow weary in 
well-doing; but above all we must learn 
to wait, and to spread our sails to the 
breezes of Heaven, that in the providence 
of God, and in his own way and time, our 
ship of State may be wafted into the har- 
bor of eternal truth, justice and righteous- 
ness, 

And those of us who, throughout all these 

vears, - 

Were looked upon with doubts and endless 
fears, 

Now in the van of progress and of light, 

Will bear the flag to carry on the fight 

To raise the women of our glorious land 

To equal rights, and joining hand in hand 

With all the men whose highest aim shall be 

The love of country and of liberty, 

Till virtue, justice, love of law and right 

Shall take the place of sordid wealth and 
might. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


By Abby Morton Diaz. New York: 
The Metaphysical Publishing Co. 1896. 


Cloth. 

“Truth,” says Mrs. Diaz, ‘should be 
the ground of all teachings and surely of 
all religious teachings.’’ Accordingly she 
tries to clear both God and Heaven from 
popular falsities. Surely the home of the 
soul is with the God whose habitation is 
Within you. She next defines religion as 
“restraint and guidance from within,” 
and urges dependence on the “divine in- 
dwelling.’ As confidence must precede 
effort, children must be taught to believe 
that they have the ability to live religion 


Price, 31. 





and to be always good, true, pure and 
unselfish. This human life is the divinest 
known manifest action of life, and it 
begins in the home. For successful world 
betterment, the ideal and the practical 
must beunited. The influence of ideals is 
omnipotent; nobility will elevate any kind 
of labor — the commonest farmwork or 
housework. With mind, heart, and soul- 
culture made universal, there would be 
neither high nor low. ‘Form thought- 
centres. Be thought-centres. ‘The power 
of a high ideal established in a 
munity is incaleulable.’’’ Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore has been deeply impressed by 


com- | 


this book and has sent to Mrs. Diaz the | 


unsolicited note of commendation which 

we published last week. H. B. B. 

His PERPETUAL ADORATION, OR THE 
CHAPLAIN’S OLp Diary. By Rev. 
Joseph F. Flint. Cloth. 15896. Bos- 
ton: Arena Publishing Co. Price, $1.25. 


This book is a plea for living ‘‘the 
higher life.’ It is a portrayal of a soldier, 
to whom our late Civil War proved a valu- 
able training-school. ‘The central idea is 


the attainment, through difficulties, of 
personal morality and deathless love. 


“The radical difference in the habits and 
opinions of men in matters of sex may be 
traced to what they thought and did dur 
ing the formative period of their lives.” 
“True marriage is not so much the be- 
ginning as the culmination of moral dis- 
cipline, and the fruit and blossom of 
virtue.” H. B. B. 


By C. E. Russell. 


1896, 


BLossomM or THOUGHT. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

Fifty brief monologues, each one de- 
signed for suggesting a helpful thought to 
sweeten toil and arouse aspiration. Here 
is the 27th, a fair sample of the rest: ‘In 
the law of progression is the evolution of 
humanity. Ever onward through higher 
planes of thought, through worlds of light 
must all pass. The Christ spirit walks by 
our side to-day, pointing to the light 
shining on us from higher lines of life. 
In the Divine Love let us press on.” 

H. B. B. 


METAPHORS, SIMILES, AND OTHER CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC SAYINGS OF HENRY WaAkD 
BEECHER. Compiled from discourses 
reported by T, J. Ellinwood, with intro- 
duction by Homer D. Sprague, Ph. D. 
New York. Andrew J. Graham. 1896, 
With portrait. Price, $1. 

This is the first of a proposed series of 
handy volumes of Beecher’s striking say- 
ings, in compact form, for use by stu- 
dents, teachers, writers and speakers, as 
well as by general readers. They are 
grouped under headings such as Patience, 
Natural Laws, Moral, Disinterested Be- 
nevolence, Laying up ‘Treasures, Famili- 
arity with Evil, Unconscious Selfishness, 
Self-government, ete. ‘To those who 
knew Beecher these brief quotations have 
an added charm, for they recall the grand 
personality of their author, H. B. B. 


Do EVERYTHING. By Frances E. Wil- 
lard. The Temple, Chicago: Woman's 


Temperance Publishing Association. 


1896. Paper; price, 35 cents. Illustrated 

with portraits. 

This is a summary of the work of the 
W. C. T. U. and its affiliated societies, the 
Y’s and the Loyal Temperance Legion. It 
tells how the work began with the 
Temperance Crusade by Dr. Dio Lewis, in 
1873, at Hillsboro, Ohio, ‘*The Temperance 
Pentecost.”’ It gives a running sketch of 
all the branches of its work for prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
for woman suffrage, for social purity and 
home protection. It is dedicated to the 
Round-the-World Missionaries, and is a 
‘thand-book for White Ribboners.”’ 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“The Parson’s Proxy” is the name of 
a new story by Mrs. Kate W. Hamilton, 
author of ‘*Rachel’s Share of the Road,”’ 
which will speedily appear from the 
Riverside Press. 

The issue of Mrs. Deland’s **Philip and 
His Wife’ in the Riverside Paper Series 
has given a fresh lease of popularity to 
this remarkable novel. It has already 
reached the twelfth thousand. 


The Philadelphia Daily Public Ledger 
has presented to its subscribers the 
twenty-seventh annual issue of the Ledger 
Almanac. It is an excellent home book 
of reference, and contains much useful 
information on local and general subjects 
and events. 

The Centennial Commission of Cleve- 
land, O., has planned for ten special events 
of historical character and interest. One 
of these events will be ‘‘Woman’s Day,” 
which will be marked by the opening of 
‘‘Woman’s Historical and Art Depart- 
ments.*’ 

In New York City, for the first time 
since the establishment of the Home and 
Training School for Deaconesses of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, seven years 
ago, a deaconess was married recently at 
the Home, New York. The bride was Miss 
Margaret J. Holbrook, a licensed nurse 
and deaconess of the ormier. She was 
married to Professor Lyman C, Pierce, an 
instructor in a Harlem public school. 
Rev. Charles Pitblado, of the Rosehill 
Methodist Episcopal Church, performed 
the ceremony. 


From Mre. N. J. 
writes in the Club Mirror: 


Cincinnati Martin 


It may be a consolation to the women 
of Ohio to know that our recently elected 
Governor is favorable to equal suffrage, or 
at least he so expressed himself in a speech 
before his election, made in Cincinnati, 
in about these words, after thanking the 
ladies for their presence: “It is true 
you cannot vote the State ticket this year, 


but it is only a short time until you will. | 


B t you have great influence on voters, 
and | want you to use it for the benetit of 
the Republican ticket this fall.” We sup- 
pose they did, as that ticket was elected. 
The February Arena has an article on 
‘A Half-Century of by Prof. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, president of the 
National Council of Women; one 
called **Is Woman Embodied Obstruction?” 
by Helen Campbell. The Arena’s two 
serials—‘*The Valley Path,’ by Will Allen 
Dromgoole, and **Between ‘Two Worlds,” 
by Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reifsnider—gain in 
interest with each succeeding issue. Both 
are striking works—one a story of real 
life in the mountains of East Tennessee, 
and the other a fascinating romance deal- 


Progress,”’ 


also 


ing with metaphysical and psychical 
thought. 
As an indication of the recognition 


which women are beginning to receive in 
German-speaking countries, it may be 
mentioned that, in the diseussion of the 
bill for the admission of women to uni- 
versities, a member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment said of Frau von Gizycki (whose 
husband was the well-known writer on 
ethics and professor at the University of 
Berlin), referring to her recent speeches 
in Vienna, that she would be an honor to 
any parliament in the world, and that of 
the 353 members then present there were 
not many who could measure themselves 
against her for eloquence, culture, or 
learning.—N. Y. Nation. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CALLING THE KITTENS. 

Some years ago, while two little kittens 
of ours, one black and the other tabby, 
were playing with a cork, the old cat sud- 
denly appeared at the garden door with a 
little field-mouse which she had caught, 
and on her giving a kind of call—a mew, 
in fact—the tabby kitten at once stopped 
its game, and ran to receive the mouse, 
while the black kitten continued playing 
as before. My mother, who was in the 
room at the time, being much surprised, 
asked the silly little thing, as she naturally 
considered it, why it did not go and secure 
its share of the mouse. Kitty, however, 
made no reply, but went on playing as 
before, till rejoined by the tabby, who had 
meanwhile made short work of the mouse. 
Presently the cat returned with a second 
mouse, giving: apparently precisely the 
same call as before; but this time, strange 
to say, it was the black kitten who ceased 
its game and received the mouse, the 
tabby taking not the slightest notice. 
There could, therefore, be no doubt that 
the mother had a special call for each of 
the kittens, which they recognized and 
obeyed; and the content with which each 
allowed the other to finish the dainty 
morsel, without any attempt to share the 
feast, might certainly furnish an example 
to many a child. More, however, was to 
follow; for nearly an hour later the cat 
once more appeared, laden with a third 
mouse, which again fell to the share of 
the tabby kitten, after which my mother, 
being called away, was not able to dis- 
cover whether the black kitten received a 
second mouse or not. Certainly, animals 
have a language of their own, and occa- 
sionally set us examples which many of 
us would do well to follow.—The Bombay 
Guardian. 
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HUMOROUS. 





There is something saddening about a 
pair of scissors. Alas! they only meet to 
sever! 

On an English estate, this notice was 
aftixed to a tree: ‘Lord Ellesmere will 
not shoot himself nor any of his tenants 
before the 14th inst.” 


*“John,”’ said Dean Ramsay, “I’m sure 
ye ken that a rollin’ stone gathers nae 
moss?’ ‘Aye,’ rejoined John, ‘that’s 
true: but can ye tell me what guid the 
moss does to the stone?” 


“Oh, mamma, look here!’ said a little 
visitor in the country, who had got her 
eyes on a potato bug for the first time. 
“What is it, dear?’ ‘A funny kind of 
fly, with a tennis blazer.”’ 


“Are you going to the Thousand Islands 


this summer?’ said Mr. Smith to Miss 
Unsophisticated. ‘‘My goodness, no!’ 


said she. 
sO many. 
Branch, Newport 
doing well.” 


“We couldn't think of going to 
Ma says if we get to Long 
and Catskill, we'll be 


Heard on Tremont Street: ‘Those birds 
over there in the King’s Chapel burying- 
ground seem to be making an awful 
racket.”’ *‘Yes; they can’t help it; there's 
the City Hall right back of them. ‘Evil 





assuciations,’ ete.; you know the rest.’’— 
| Boston Transcript. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 


Enter College on 


Certificate at | 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken, A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 


WEST NEWTON 





English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 
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TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE 

PENN. Opens 9th month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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@Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








[From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford.’’] 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our Din- 
ing-Rooms, for table padding, and I am so 
much pleased with the result that I wish 
to make a purchase for the **Pemberton” 
at Hull. The amount needed is uncertain 
at present, but please send me figures for 
54-inch goods. Yours truly. 
F. W. GASKILL. 


INSIST on having ‘Knitted Table Padding. 
eee, At all the leading dry goods houses. 


Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


Especial Offers. 


The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
énformation in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 











Armenian |e vy in Armenia, and who is re- 
sponsible for it, the following especial offers are 
made : 


THE ARMENIANS: 


OR 
The People of Ararat. 

A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

_ WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 
220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 
(Original Price $1.00.) 





The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

48 Pages, with a map. Price, 1oc. Original price 25c 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 

reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 
Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 
Forest Grove, Pa. 


: 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Arice Stone BLacKwELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 59 cents. 
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‘LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
| NEW BOOKS. 


| Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EASTMAN Over §&o illustrations. 
Size 74x92 inches Cloth Giltedges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Old Boston buildings with descriptive text. B 
HENRY R. BLANEY Size 7% x9% Cloth Gik 
Edges Boxed $2.50 

Essie A Romance in Khyme, by Laura DAyTon 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 


ey Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 
2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON JOnNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Life Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
$2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALYN YATEs KgITH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whifis from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems’ With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E. Mack New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
Lock Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUBL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents : 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By Oviver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL-OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. TrowsripGE 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 
The Boy Officers of 18812 By Evererr T. Tom- 


LINSON Illustrated $1.50 
The Watch Fires of 76 .By SAMUEL ADAMS 


DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” etc 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 
THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
‘*Little Daughter’’ By Grace LE BARON, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth- Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY" 
Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children”’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Young Master Kirke by PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


Cloth 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid,.on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 


West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


6.45 A M. Mail and Passenger. 
. 


0 Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
e s to Troy and Saratoga. p 

0 Sundays only. Accommodations 
’ . for Troy and Albany. 

; 





’ 
Passenger accommodation. 
‘ 
Daily. Fast Express. 
» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
Pacific Express. 
Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


oCoe 
Pb 


wo=coco 
—) 
==== 


7.00 P. M. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. : 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. j 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

July 1st, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loanin Eastern Kansas write tous. Reference, 
EvurEKA BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 6 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 

















114% 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 8, 1896. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not 
8 responsible for the payment. 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucey Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 


the proprietors of Tie WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


offer to the public on the following favor- | 


able terms: 

$1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of yarn oo eo eo SS 


1. For cash, on receipt of 
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NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


The Midyear Convention of the New Eng- | 


land W.S. A. will be held in Providence, 
R.1T., on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 11 
and 12, in the Westminster Congregational 
Church on Mathewson Street, near West- 
minster. 

On Tuesday evening, at 5 o'clock, Mayor 


McGuinness will welcome the Convention to | 


Providence. A Young Veople’s Meeting 
will follow, presided over by Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, and addressed by Miss 
Maude Thompson, Miss Edith White Larry, 
Rev. J. D. Tillinghast, P. H. Quinn, Es¢,., 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and Mr. W. H. 
S. Pittinger. 

On Wednesday there will be three ses- 


sions, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 8 P.M. The | 


morning session will be devoted to business 
and reports from the different States. Speak- 
ers expected for the afternoon and evening 
are: Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Mary A. Babeock, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Bolles, Mrs. Jeanette S. French, 
Kev. Florence E. Kollock, Dr. Helen C. 
Putnam, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell and others. 

The afternoon will be devoted to a sympo- 
sium on the question ‘Do women need the 
ballot?’ by a woman physician, minister, 
mother, teacher, ete. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will make the 
principal address of the evening. 
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BUST OF LUCY STONE. 

The annual reunion of the Shurtleff 
School Alumn Association, held at the 
school building in South Boston on Feb. 5, 
was the oceasion of a unique event—the 
presentation to the school by the Alumni 
Association of a model of Anne Whitney's 
beautiful bust of Luey Stone. This is 
believed to be the first time a woman has 
been thus honored in any publie school. 

The school building, one of the finest 
in the State, had been tastefully decora- 
ted for the occasion. A reception was 
first held, Mr. Henry C. Hardon, the 
principal, Miss Anna M. Penniman, the 
first assistant, and Mrs. Agnes Sheri- 
dan Connelly, president of the Alumni 
Association, receiving, together with the 
guests of the evening. 

The large company then went up in 
procession to the hall where the banquet 
was spread. The tables on the platform 
were adorned with flowers, vines, yellow 
satin ribbon, and dainty hand-painted 
menus; the walls and ceiling were draped 
with white and yellow bunting; hun- 
dreds of beautiful girls filled the tables 
on the floor, and beyond, at the further 
end of the room, heavy red curtains hung 
before the bust. 

After dinner, Mrs. Connelly called the 
meeting to order, and introduced Miss 
Penniman as the toast-mistress of the 
evening. Miss Penniman spoke of the 
pleasure they all felt in honoring ‘‘one 
who a woman’s part hath acted well,’ and 
called upon Miss Elizabeth Cheney Sanger 
to make the presentation speech. Miss 
Sanger said in part: 

Mr. Superintendent:—We have assem- 
bled on this occasion to witness an event 
that is both unique and prophetic in the 
annals of Boston’s public schools. 

The association in whose name we have 
gathered, desires to bring to the attention 
of your honorable board the fitness and the 
importance of memorializing, in art, not 
only the men but the women who have 
lived consistently for the principle that in 
the light of the highest humanity there is 
neither bond nor free, race nor sex. 

The walls of this room are hung with 
pictorial representations of Washington 
and Lincoln, worthy men and rightly 
honored, but we see no parallel sign that 
woman, too, has been awarded the laurel 
for what she likewise has achieved for the 
welfare of humanity. ‘The tablets of 
history are inscribed with the deeds of 
the patriots whose facts are before you as 
being inseparably connected with two 
critical periods of our natioral existence, 
its foundation and its preservation. But 
these eras are the epochs of war—war that 
devastates, debauches and destroys. To 
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| contrast with these traditions which art 

| has made pictorial, we have employed 
the deft fingers of the sculptor to model 
the face and features of a woman—a woman 
whose character, like the grain on the stalk, 
was the fruition of a nature that was fed by 
constantly inflowing streams of the univer- 
sal sunlight. 

Lucy Stone was the embodiment of con- 
secrated womanhood. Of her face it may 

| be said thatit was moulded by the goddess 
Love, so subtly did its features radiate 
| that tenderness which controlled her 
| whole life’s action. It is the form of this 
| ideal that we are to unveil within this hall 
| to-night. We believe that the minds of 
the youth who gather here from day to 
day will, like sensitive plates, catch 
| the impressions of its calm Sweetness, 
and, preserving these, will reproduce 
| them in loftier thoughts, and in lives re- 
| generated by worthier aims. 

In the name of the Shurtleff School 
Alumnw Association, I present to the city 
of Boston, through you as its representa- 
tive, this memorial bust of Lucy Stone, to 

| cherish and preserve in witness of the 
grand moral force which woman, awak- 
ened to her full duty and responsibility, 
has used and shall use for the chiselling 
of that foundation stone of noble charac- 
| ter upon which alone can firmly stand the 
| completed ideal of human development. 

| The curtains were drawn aside by two 
|} young girls in white, and showed the 
bust, on a pedestal wreathed with laurel 
and draped with the flag, while a soft 
light was shed from above upon the strong 
and gentle features. 

SUPERINTENDENT Epwin P, 
in response, said in part: 


SEAVER, 


Representing for the moment the city 
of Boston, | have great pleasure in accept- 
ing this beautiful gift. Your choice of a 
memorial is most fitting and most fortu- 
| nate. Lucey Stone enlisted with unfalter- 
ling courage in the never-ending war of 
| right against wrong. She enlisted for the 
| whole war, and for her whole life. With 
| what foree, with what persuasive elo- 
| quence, with what devotion she carried it 
} on, | need not tell you. She lived to see 
| the triumph of the anti-slavery cause, and 
vast progress in the movement for equal 
rights. The words of Mary Grew, ut- 
tered at her funeral, are worthy to be 
written in characters of gold on the walls 
of the schoolhouse: 

“Would you build a monument to her 
memory such as she would like? It 
would not be of marble or of bronze. 
Build it in your own characters. The 
monument she would ask you to build, 
the tribute she would ask you to pay, not 
to her, but to the principles of her life, is 
to build up such a character as she built 
up, based on truth and righteousness, nun- 
faltering loyalty and devotion.” 


last words as a motto to you and your 
teachers. May all the girls of this school 
be inspired by them, and when they die 


them that they have made the world bet- 
ter for having lived in it, and for having 
been pupils of the Shurtleff School! 

Principat Harpon made the address 
of acceptance on behalf of the school. He 
thanked the Alumnw Association and 
Superintendent Seaver, and said: ‘*The 
committee of arrangements have for 
weeks put such energy and perseverance 
into the preparations for this great occa- 
sion that it looks as if they may already 
have taken lessons from the life of Lucy 
Stone. The lesson of continued worthy 
endeavor which such a person gives, shall 
not be allowed to die out. It will often 
be referred to in this school in years to 
come.”’ Mr, Harden expressed .his warm 
affection for the school and its pupils, and 
said that fifty years ago it would not have 
been possible for young women to engage 
in half the lines of work that the gradu- 
ates of the Shurtleff School represented 
here this evening. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE said: 

I hope you understand clearly that 
to-night you are establishing a precedent. 
This is the first time the bust of an emi- 
nent woman has been accepted by the city 
of Boston, and this is the first hall where 
it has been placed. 

Mrs. Livermore told how she and Wen- 
dell Phillips had once been a committee 
to secure permission to place Miss Whit- 
ney’s beautiful statue of Harriet Martineau 
for one year on Hancock Mall, and hoay 
they had only obtained “leave to with- 
draw.’’ She continued: 

You have carried your point, and it will 
be a precedent. You are doing and build- 
ing better than you know or dream of: 
and I am very glad to be here. 

Mrs. Livermore gave many interesting 
reminiscences of Mrs, Stone, saying that 
she began the movement for woman suf- 
frage in this country, and that from her 
very first equal rights lecture in 1847 she 
acted upon Daniel O’Connell’s principle, 
when his friends warned him not to ask 
for too much at first: ‘Be sure I'll de- 
mand the uttermost, and then I'll get 
something.” 

She was unsparing of herself. She never 
backed down or showed the white feather 
in any way; yet somehow she was never 
received with as much disfavor as many 
other reformers. She had such a wonder- 
fully sweet voice and winning way. No- 
body ever entertained her but remem- 
bered it afterwards. A Philadelphia wom- 
an, at whose house lecturers often stayed, 
said to me: 
times, the one face that rises up before 
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She took care of the baby for me while I | here to-night. I am glad you young | delphia; “Municipal Reform in Polities.» 
’ 


got breakfast, and she helped me wash 
the dishes, and when I refused to take 
any money for entertaining her, telling 
her that she had earned money while she 
staid with me, the tears came into her 


eyes.” 


of human beings. ‘They said: 


she was six feet high!’ 


little woman was moving the whole 
country. The laws are so changed that 
sometimes I doubt if | am the same 


woman who was formerly unable to own 
her own earnings or even her own clothes. 
Lucy 


All that has 
Stone did it. 


been swept away. 


I think she shortened her life by her 
labors, but she made her life twice as 
long as other people’s in the amount of 


work she did, 


If she was beautiful, sweet, patient in | 
her life, oh, how like a saint she faded 
away into the light of the other world! 
The farther off she recedes from me, the | 


more her life and character grow on me. 


In a dream the other night, I saw her 
again in the oftice of the Woman’s Jour- | 
I saw her as she used to look when 


she was young—slight and delicate, with | pp. sarome Merritt made the closing 


NAL, 


beautiful eyes and beautiful hair. And I 


said to myself, “Oh, how beautiful she is! 


How heavenly she looks!’ She turned 
and said, *‘Why, here is Mrs. Livermore!” 
| asked, *‘Lucy, why have you 
back?” 
ing up things; and they are doing very 
well.” 

“Make the world better.’”’ She did it. 
Women are happier, better, braver, more 
fortunate, because she lived. Dear girls, 


you do not know what you owe her, [am 
glad you have her bust here. My last | 


word to you is hers: ‘Make the world 
better.” 
selves happier and more reconciled to life. 

At the close of Mrs, 
dress, all rose and stood in 
respect, while she left the room. 

Miss BLACKWELL responded to the 
toast, ‘‘Lucy Stone as a Mother.’ She 


Livermore's ad- 


said motherliness was the strongest ele- 
ment of Mrs, Stone’s character. While 
mothering her own household with un- 
failing strength and tenderness, her 
motherliness overtlowed the bounds of her 
own family, and led her to help, comfort 
and defend all who were weak and 


| oppressed. 


I cannot do better than recommend her | 


may it be truthfully said of each one of | 





‘When I think of those old | Ministry.” 


Mr. H. B. BLACKWELL said, in part: 


If you had gone, as I have, through a 
long life, and had known what it was to 
live in a republican family, instead of a 
monarchical family; if you had known 
what it was to enjoy such happiness as I 
have enjoyed and have lost, you would 
believe with me that the truest marriage 
is not the relation of superior and inferior, 
but a life-long partnership of equals. 

I cannot imagine anything more beau- 
tiful, more simple, more unostentatious 
than the character of the woman whom 
you have honored yourselves and us by 
placing here in marble effigy. She was a 
wife, a mother, a daughter, but also an 
American and a citizen.” When I first 
knew her, she was one of the greatest 
natural orators in the world. She was 
like one inspired; she was inspired. She 


| never thought of herself; she thought of 


what she had to say; and the largest halls 
could not hold the people that crowded 
to hear her. Whatever I have done for 
equal suffrage, I have done not of myself, 
but in fulfilment of a promise made to 
her—a promise without which I should 
never have had the happiness of calling 
her my wife. 

Mr. Blackwell gave a sketch of his first 
acquaintance with his future wife, and 
closed with an argument for equal suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney and Miss Lillian Whiting, who, 
had been expected, were all of them 
unable to be present. 

The Battle Hymn of the Republic was 
sung by Mrs. Agnes Suter Plunkett, the 
assembly joining in the chorus. 

Mr. LIEBMANN, of the Boston School 
Board, was called upon. He said he had 
come expecting to listen, not to speak. 

I never dreamed, thirty years ago, that 
I should be asked to speak on such an 
occasion. No ‘cradle of liberty’’ stood 
in the land where I was born, and where 
there is not liberty, there is not much 
speech-making. But when I came to this 
country, I came with open mind, and I was 
quickly Americanized; and I, too, will 
try, at least indirectly, to make the world 
better. 

Miss JosEPHINE LEARY, of °93, read 
by request a poem that had pleased Mrs. 
Stone: 

“Only remembered by what I have done.” 

Mrs. ALICE PARKER LESSER responded 
to the toast, ‘*‘Women in Law.”’ She said 
in part: 

A few years ago a woman lawyer was 
an anomaly, and, at best, an experiment. 
Now she is recognized and respected. 
Mrs. Stone, by her energy and _ persever- 
ance, made it possible. Directly or indi- 
rectly, it is she who has opened this field 
to women, and I am glad, as a representa- 
tive of the law, to join in reverencing her 
memory. Let us follow her example; 
that is the best way to honor great men 
and women. 

Rev. MARY TRAFFERN WHITNEY re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘Women in the 
She said in part: 

I have not been anywhere for a long 


me like that of a Madonna is Lucy Stone's. | time where I have gotten so much good as 


come 
“To see how my girls were keep- 


It is the sure way to make your- | 


token of 


women have heard all this. 


of Lucy Stone set before you. 
home with you. 
| whole lives. 
I do not 


know 
here about republican homes. 


republican homes. 


same, 


The wife was most 


are two old lovers.” 
who they were. 
| kees: I will let you guess. 
| we want. Each couple 


That is what 


can only be done in republican homes. 


The performance of the marriage cere- 
mony is the pleasantest part of a minis- 


ter’s duties, and I always enjoy it: but I 
should enjoy it much more if | knew that 
I was helping to organize republican 
| homes. 


address, in response to the toast, ‘Women 
in Medicine.”’ She said, in part: 


| wish publicly to acknowledge how 
|} much I am indebted to the woman you 
| honor to-night. You have done well in 
| your choice, It is an ideal, and that the 
highest. Young minds ought to have this 
ideal before them while they are getting 
their first ideas of country and justice. 
Archbishop Lreland has well said that the 
standard of true Americanism is the ideal 
that you have for the rights and liberties 
Let it be 
| your aim and effort to stand for the utmost 
| freedom, not for yourselves alone, but for 
| all. 


| of others, not for your own, 


The singing of ‘‘America’’ by the audi- 
| ence closed a delightful and unique ocea- 
| sion. A. § B. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE CAME FIRST. 


A subscriber writes as follows: 


WARRENSBURG, Mo., JAN. 31, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Please notice the following clipping 
from the St. Louis Republic: 

One attraction of Canton, Mo., in which 
its citizens take great pride, is the Chris- 
tian University. The Board of Trustees 
of this University was organized Dec. 
4, 1851, and consisted of D. F. Henderson. 
Hon. James 8S. Green, Samuel Church, 
John T. Jones, John Jamieson, R. A. 
Green and David Stewart. <A_ liberal 
charter was granted to the institution in 
January, 1855, one of the special fea- 
tures of which was the granting to women 
the right of co-equal, co-ordinate educa- 
tion with men, and it has long been the 
pride of the friends of the institution that 
it was the first in the United States to 
adopt this course. The site of the Uni- 
versity is a beautiful and imposing one, 
on the top of a hill gradually rising from 
the river, affording splendid drainage. 
The building is asplendid, solid structure, 
built in the severest style of architecture, 
massive, yet graceful, anda landmark that 
may be noted by every passer-by from the 
river or railroad. The University build- 
ing has ample capacity for 500 students, 
and is equipped with everything necessary 
for their comfort and development, such 
as large, well-ventilated rooms, demon- 
strative apparatus, libraries, literary soci- 
eties and lecturing system. About $15,000 
of available endowment is on hand, yield- 
ing $1,000 annually. 

Several schools make a similar claim. 
Do you know what college in the United 
States first admitted women? This is 
really a church school, of the denomination 
known as “Christians” in the West, and as 
‘Disciples’ in the East. This denomina- 
tion numbers 135,000 in Missouri—the 
largest in the State. It is the denomina- 
tion to which I belong, and if the fact can 
be proven I shall be pleased to know it. 

VIRGINIA HEDGEs. 


Oberlin College, founded in 1832, was 
the first in the modern world to admit 
women as students on equal terms with 
men. It was organized upon that express 
basis, and had women students from its 
start. 

Lucy Stone graduated at Oberlin in the 
class of 1847, having taken there a four 
years’ full classical course. Antoinette L. 
Brown graduated from the theological de- 
partment two years later. The Canton 
University was organized nineteen years 
later than 1832, almost a generation after 
Oberlin had opened its doors to “tthe mis- 
judged and neglected sex,” as the founder 
of Oberlin, Father Shippen, designated 
women in the original prospectus of the 
college. H. B. B. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
CLUBS. 


At the invitation of the Chelsea Wo- 
man’s Club a meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation will be held in the 
First Congregational Church, Chestnut 
Street, Chelsea, on Feb. 12, at 10.30 A. M. 
The subject will be ‘‘Municipal Reform.” 
Papers will be read as follows in the 
morning: ‘Good Citizenship,’ Mrs. Alice 
N. Lincoln; “Village Improvement Soci- 
ety,’ Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd. In the 
afternoon on ‘A Practical Lesson in 





Civies,”’ Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, of Phila- 


It is worth a) Mr. Samuel B. Capen. 
great deal to have such a character as that 
Carry it 
It should influence your 


when anything has | 

There never was any one ordained of | touched me so much as the words spoken 
God to a great mission if Lucy Stone was 
not. People were astonished when they 
saw her—that sweetest, kindest, gentlest 
‘Dear me! 
Why, that isn’t Lucy Stone? [ thought | 
Yet that gentle 


We shall 
never have a true Republic till we have 
I wish just for a min- 
ute that Mr. Blackwell was not here, but 
lam going to tell you something all the 
One day, several years ago, | saw 
two white-haired people get into a car. 
tenderly cared for. 
All her little comforts for the journey had 
been carefully looked out for: and, when | 
| her husband left her, he waited outside 
| till the train started, and waved a farewell 
| from the platform; and I said, **There 
I shall not tell you 
You are all good Yan- 


starts out as 
lovers: the thing is to continue so: but it | 


All members of 
| the clubs forming the State Federation 
are invited to attend. There will be , 
box lunch, and tea and coffee will be fur. 
nished by the hospitality of the Chelseg 
Woman's Club. The Lynn & Boston, 
Broadway, Beachmont and Washingtoy 
| Avenue electric cars start from Scollay 
Square, pass ; 
Fourth Streets, two minutes’ 
the church. 

| Mrs. Mumford will come from Phila. 
| delphia especially for this meeting, ang, 
as an ex-president of the New Century 
| Club, and an organizer of the Civie 
| League, she will speak from a rich ex. 
perience. On Thursday, the 13th, the Ney 
England Women’s Club will give her ap 
afternoon tea, in the club parlors, and the 
following Monday she will speak on 
“Civie Opportunities for Women.” 


Boston, and Third and 


walk from 
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MRS. STETSON’S POEMS. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s poems, 
in paper covers, are offered as a premium 
to any one obtaining one new subscriber 
to the WomaAn’s JounnaL at the trial 
| price of 31.50 for the first year; or to any 
| one obtaining three new subscribers to 
| the Woman's Column at 50 cents a year, 
| 
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HIS LEGAL SERF. 


Once more we direct the attention of the 
women of California to the beauties of the 
law of “community property’? as at pres- 
ent prevailing in this State, and ask them 
if, after the proceedings in this trial, they 
still think “they have all the rights they 
want ?”” 

Mrs. Frances E, Lovett, of San José, 
lately applied in the courts of that city for 
a divorce from her husband, Charles E, 
Lovett, upon the ground of wilful neglect 
and non-support. 

Lovett was a saloon-keeper, who svon 
after his marriage developed a_ violent 
antipathy to work or business of any sort, 
and has consequently not been supporting 
his wife. Ile was apparently too lazy 
even to give himself the trouble of putting 
in any defence to her suit, and the hearing 
was conducted by Court Commissioner 
Montgomery. 

It can searcely be imagined upon what 
ground the Commissioner opposed the 
granting of Mrs, Lovett’s petition. He 
declared (and Judge Lorigan sustained his 
position) that because Mrs. Lovett, being 
an industrious and self-respecting woman, 
has been, and is now, supporting herself, 
therefore she does not need and is not 
entitled to support from her lazy and 
worthless husband. 

In denying the petition for divorce, the 
judge said: 

It is a rule of law, well settled in this 
State, that where the husband and wife 
are living together, and the wife’s earn- 
ings are sufficient for her support, and are 
not interfered with by the husband, the 
neglect of the husband to provide the wife 
with the common necessaries of life is not 
a sufficient ground for divorce, though the 
husband be a good workman and able to 
earn enough to support the wife. Nor 
would the rule be any different where, as 
is alleged in this case, the defendant failed 
to provide on account of his idleness, 
protligacy and dissipation. As said by 
the Court Commissioner, the theory of 
these cases is that the earnings of the 
wife are community property, and as the 
husband has control of the community 
property, his not preventing his wife from 
using her earnings for her maintenance is 
in law an application by the husband of 
the same for her support, and therefore, she 
is not neglected. The plaintiff cannot 
avail herself of the exceptions, as she and 
her husband have not been living apart 
for a year, until which period she cannot 
claim a divorce on the ground of wilful 
neglect.— The Searchlight. 





AN EFFORT FOR ARMENIA. 


The action of the Sultan, in forbidding 
the Red Cross to go to the relief of the 
Armenians, has led Miss Willard and her 
sister-officers to send the following peti- 
tion from the National W. C. T. U. to the 
U.S. Senate and House of Representatives; 
also, to request every State W. C. T. U. to 
do the same, and to duplicate the petition 
to every State Legislature. This practical 
effort to cause something to be done on a 
large scale for the Armenians will attract 
wide attention: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

We, the officers of the National W. C. 
T. U., representing a membership and fol- 
lowing of a million people who believe that 
the protection of the home is the supreme 
duty of statesmen, do hereby most 
earnestly and solemnly beseech you to 
take such action as shall put our home- 
loving Republic on record as having used 
its moral and material influence for the 
relief of Armenia, the martyr nation, 1D 
this time of its supreme distress, We 
respectfully urge that our country should 
no longer remain a silent spectator of the 
agony and outrage inflicted by Moslem 
savages upon our brother and sister 
Christians whose only fault is their de- 
votion to Christ and their loyalty to 4 
pure home. We beg you, therefore, as 





the legally constituted representatives of 
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the wives and mothers of our nation, to 
give heed to our devoted prayer and 
aspiration that America may, through her 
highest legislative authorities, give ex- 
pression to all the world of her abhor- 
rence of the atrocities in Armenia, and 
may make an appropriation from the 
people’s money for the relief of our 
brothers and sisters who have been driven 
to the last extremity by the fatal fanati- 
cism of the Sultan and his soldiers. 


-_—- 


A WARNING. 


Editors Woman's Journa 


Will you permit me to use your 
columns for the purpose of warn- 
ing persons benevolently inclined to- 
wards. the colored schools of the South, 
to beware of encouraging John J. 
Smallwood, of the so-called ‘’Temper- 


ance Industrial and Collegiate Institute of 
Claremont, Va.” Of all for 
Northern money 
plausible and adroit, and invariably makes 


solicitors 
he is 
a strong impression, backed as he is by 
Southern credentials. Nevertheless he is 
unworthy af assistance, and for the sake 


one of the most 


| Club, gave “An 


of deserving Southern schools, his petition | 


| have in my posses- 
character which 
which he is 


should be denied. 
evidences of his 
unfit him for the work in 
engaged, and shall be ready to show them 


Sieh 


to any one interested in him, 
Wa. Liroyp GARRISON. 
Boston, Jan. 25, 1896. 


-_—-—- 


PRESS POINTS. 


It should surprise no one that Thomas 


B. Reed, now that he is in the presiden- | 


tial field, proves to be, from the record, a 
woman sutfragist. So was Abraham Lin- 
coln; so are Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four in England; so have been the greatest 
leaders of progress in all lands. So are 
Senator George F. Hoar and Governor 
Greenhalge of our own State. But men 
who declare for woman suffrage are not 
of the kind, usually, who care how many 
or how few think as they do, when they 
are taking stand for right, for justice to 
those unfairly treated, and for the welfare 
of humanity. Still it is gratifying to all 
who are hoping to support Mr. Reed as a 
presidential candidate to find that by any 
test you please he belongs to the large 
pattern of public men the world over.— 
Boston Daily Transcript. 

If Belva A. Lockwood was guilty, as 
charged, of charging an extortionate fee 
for her service as a pension attorney, her 
disbarment from practice before the pen- 
sion bureau served her right. The enemies 
of civiland political justice for women are 
welcome to all the comfort they can find 
in that case. Only, they should not crow 
over it in such a manner as to imply that 
it is only since women began to get a 
share of their long withheld rights that 
they have been subject, equally with men, 
to the pains and penalties of wrong-doing. 
For several thousands of years, while 
women were robbed of their rights to 
their own earnings, to the control of their 
own persons, to the possession of their 
own infant children, and even to the own- 
ership of the clothes they wore; while 
they were shut out from every avenue of 
remunerative employment; and the mere 
suggestion that they should have some 
share in making the laws which governed 
them was treated as rebellion against 
heaven; they were freely granted, on the 
same terms as men, the right to be hung, 
to be imprisoned, and in “the good old 
days’? to be stripped and flogged at the 
public whipping - post. — Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


=o - 


“THE EPISCOPAL MARRIAGE SERVICE.” 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, of February 
1, is an admirablearticle entitled as above, 
by Helen Gilbert Ecob. She takes just 
exceptions to various elements of this 
ritual, ethical as well as esthetic, saying 
truly that some of them are incompatible 
with the free institutions and the religious 
life of the nineteenth century. She says: 
“The liturgy is pervaded by the monarchi- 
cal spirit, the medizwval sociology and the 
theological interpretation of the ages 
which gave it birth; ’’ and she shows clearly 
that the promise to obey is a remnant of 
that barbaric period in which woman 
was the property of her husband; more- 
over that “The woman who promises 
Obedience abdicates freedom, signs over 
moral responsibility, and denies her high 
calling as an intelligent, accountable soul.” 

An assumption that women are prop- 
erty, still more decisive than those men- 
tioned in this article, is found in the 
question in the Episcopal service, ‘‘Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?’? Mrs. Ecob rightly says that ‘*The 
woman is not married to the man, but the 
man and the woman are married.” It is 
a very curious fact that Queen Victoria, 
who dared to disregard the custom of her 
sex by beginning the wooing which was 
to give her Prince Albert as a husband 
did not dare to protest against the chattel- 
hood assumed for her in the question: 
“Who giveth this woman to be married to 


| SIMS 


audience 








this man?’ In other words—‘“*Who is 
the father or male guardian who is author- 
ized to transfei this chattel to the custody 
and ownership of a husband? ‘This is not 
less amazing and amusing than the fact 
that, by the marriage 
formula, the Prince Albert 
“endowed” the Queen of England with all 
his worldly goods, 


same Episcopal 


penniless 


That whole proceed- 
ing manifested an unscrupulous sacrifice 
of truth and fact to ecclesiastical tradition. 

I hope reader of the Woman's 
JOURNAL fail to read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest the instructive article 
above mentioned. . 
ChartLes K. WuireLr, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


ho 
will 


—_—-- 


MRS. CHANT IN FITCHBURG. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 


The people of Fitchburg had, on Tues- 


day evening, Feb. 4., the of 


listening to Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. 


privilege 


who, under the auspices of the Woman's 
Englishwoman’s View of 
America.” ‘The 
almost entirely 
dently thinking 
pected, 


audience was composed 
of women: the men evi- 


that they were not ex- 


It was an eloquent and graceful tribute 
to all that America has attained, with a 
kindly, earnest admonition touching her 
commission, The 
represented the women of 
culture and wealth of the city, many of 
whom would have hardly 
deigned to attend a suffrage lecture. The 
writer, who was born a suffragist, must 


of omission and 


doubtless 


own to a hardly repressed chuckle, as she 
surveyed the audience, and realized that 
Mrs. Chant would hardly fail to talk suf- 
frage. This I friend, 
illustrious for anti-suffrage convie- 
tions; but she regarded me with ill-con- 
cealed scorn and assured me of my mis- 
take. But, as Mrs. Chant neared the close, 
she made such an eloquent, convincing 
plea for suffrage as only she can give, 
making the hearts of the faithful return 
thanks for such an exposition of an 
unpopular truth. It evidently fell on 
good ground. As I left the hall I heard 
one lady say, who is particularly conserva- 
tive on the question: 


suggested to a 


That was good, and should make us, who 
have never taken up the matter of suf- 
frage, feel that we should do so at once. 

It remains to be seen how far this 
resolution will bear fruit another year at 
the polls. But the fact that the truth 
reached this class of women is a source of 
satisfaction and gratitude. Oo. P. Q. 


-_<-oe 


THE UNRECOGNIZED CABINET MEMBER. 


J., Feb. 5, 1896, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


EAST ORANGE, N. 


Last week Mrs. Ellen Bolles, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., gave a very successful lecture 
on **Miss Anna Ella Carroll, the unrecog- 
nized member of Lincoln’s Cabinet,’’ be- 
fore the Women’s Club of Orange. A 
great deal of interest was expressed, spe- 
cially among the younger members, and a 
committee was formed to consider what 
might be done in the form of a testimonial. 
The president, Mrs. L. H. Johnson, 
promised Mrs. Bolles to bring the matter 
up before other clubs in New Jersey. We 
hope for good results. co. Cc. H. 


-_°“- 





FRENCH DOCTORS BOYCOTT A WOMAN. 


Some time ago mention was made of a 
doctors’ strike at Montreuil, a suburb of 
Paris, which had been occasioned by the 
refusal of the physicians of that place to 
give their services at « dispensary because 
a vacant day had been filled up by a lady 
doctor. Five local doctors had protested 
energetically against this innovation, de- 
claring that if any one took up the vacant 
day the choice should be from their own 
confreres. 

The strike still continues, but has now 
entered a new phase. The discontented 
doctors sent a report to the medical syn- 
dicate of the Seine department, stating that 
Mme. Bertillon, the lady doctor in ques- 
tion, was to receive an indemnity of £48 
for her services, when they offered theirs 
for nothing, and they also complained 
that she did not always appear on her day, 
but sent a male substitute. After some 
deliberation, the medical syndicate pro- 
nounced judgment. It entirely approves 
and upholds the conduct of its confreres 
on strike, and protests with energy 
against the attitude of the mayor, who, 
they declare, has employed the municipal 
treasury for his personal friendships and 
has acted unfairly toward the local doctors. 
In conclusion, this body regret that mem- 
bers of their profession have been found 
who have so far forgotten their dignity as 
to follow in this illegal track. 

The mayor of Montreuil, on the other 
hand, gives his view of the question. He 
says that as only five doctors offered to 
attend the dispensary, one day necessarily 
was vacant, the Sunday not being taken 
into consideration, and he thought it 
advisable to secure the help of a lady 


| 
doctor. She consented to do her work 
gratuitously, but asked for travelling ex- | 





penses, for which she was allowed £20. 
The doctors then suddenly protested, and 
finally declined to put in an appearance at 
the they feared Mme. 
Bertillon’s competition, 


dispensary, as 
for the present, rests, neither side being 
inclined to give way. 

-_—-— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER 


New York, Fen. 5, 
Editors Woman's Journal > 
New York was well represented at the 


ISO, 


annual convention of the National-Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage The 
State was entitled to 22 delegates, and v2 
were present. Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
of Brooklyn, the vice-president-at-large, 
was chairman of the delegation. The ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. Jean Brooks 


Association, 


Greenleaf, who was detained at 
the illness of her husband, was much re- 
gretted. 
no one was present from Chautauqua, that 
active county which has done so much for 
the cause in this State. 

On the first morning your correspondent 
was made chairman of a committee 
advise the delegates in making arrange- 


| 
| 


There the affair, | 


home by 


It was also matter of regret that 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


| 


The federated clubs of Kansas City are | 


building up a fine publie library. 

The Boston Barbers’ Union has adopted 
resolutions condemning the introduction 
of women into the business and denying 


| them admission to the Union. 


ments to see the Senators and members of | 


Congress from their several States. On 
Monday afternoon the senior Senator from 
this State, Hon. David B. Hill, gave the 
delegates from New York an audience in 
the marble room. He was most courteous 
in his reception. On Tuesday morning 


Gen. N. M. Curtis, of St. Lawrence, re- 


| ceived the delegation in Statuary Hall, 


and presented to us Hon, Charles Daniels, 
of Buffalo, and a number of other Repre- 
sentatives. Several of these expressed 
themselves as entirely in favor of woman 
suffrage, and willing to do anything to 
push the pending amendment. 

The delegates from almost every State 
represented at the convention saw their 
Senators and members. A great effect 
was produced by the action. In many 
cases women who had thought that their 
representatives in Congress were opposed 
found, to their surprise, that they were 
strong friends. 

To return to our legislative action at 
home. Our prospects of success were 
never so bright. We have in the Senate 
three staunch friends. Senator George W. 
Brush, of Brooklyn, represents the 4th 
district. Senator John 8. Sheppard, of 
Penn Yan, represents the 41st district. 


Senator L. H. Humphrey, of Warsaw, 
represents the 48th district. All these 
gentlemen are accompanied by their 


wives, who are all of them deeply inter- 
ested in our question. The amendment 
will be earnestly pushed, and, as we no 
doubt have a majority in the Senate on 
our side, it ought speedily to pass. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
see 
IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. CLARA A, McAbow. 

The suffrage cause has lost an ardent 
friend in Mrs. Clara A. McAdow, who 
died at her home in Detroit, Jan. 19. Mrs. 
McAdow was a remarkable woman, pos- 
sessing many sterling qualities of charac- 
ter and exceptional ability. She was 
eminently a self-made woman. Leaving 
Michigan after many hard experiences, 
she went to Montana in the employ of 
the Northern Pacific R. R., and later en- 
gaged in mining, living at the mines, 
superintending all the work, even taking 
the ore to Denver. Her mining ventures, 
through her pluck, energy and wisdom, 
proved very successful. At the time of 
her death she is said to have possessed 
the largest fortune in her own name of 
any woman in Michigan. While in Mon- 
tana she married Mr. McAdow, a large 
mine owner. They returned to Michigan 
and built a residence which, for artistic 
beauty, can hardly be surpassed. Every 
detail of the construction and decoration 
she directed and supervised, evincing 
great ability in these arts. Her interest 
and faith in the woman suffrage cause 
were boundless. She gave generously, 
and courageously advocated its principles 
on every possible occasion, regardless of 
the shock to sleepy conservatism. She 
gave largely in charity, but always un- 
ostentatiously, and was a firm friend of 
struggling working girls. She was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Lady Managers at the 
World’s Fair, representing Montana, where 
she spent much time, forming organiza- 
tions for effecting the famous Montana 
mineral exhibit at the Chicago Fair. Her 
most remarkable characteristics were 
sincerity, outspoken honesty, hatred of 
religious cant and hypocrisy, and intense 
sympathy with every movement for the 
uplifting of the race. 

Her husband sympathized with her 
opinions, and was a constant source of 
strength and comfort to her. A year ago 
she visited Europe and returned quite ill. 
A recent surgical operation proved too 
much for her failing strength, and she left 
us as she often said, ‘‘with so much work 
still undone.” J. 





**Mohammedanism inits Relations to the 
Present Armenian Difficulties” the 
subject upon which Miss Mary 
Knox spoke in the Current Topies course, 
at Wellesley College, last Saturday after- 


was 


noon, 

Dr. Katharyn Houser been ap- 
pointed by the governor second physician 
in the State Insane Asylum, at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., at the petition of a great num- 
ber of women and other citizens. She is 
the first woman in Kentucky to receive 
such an appointment. 


has 


The instalment of the ‘Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Are,’’ with illustrations 
by F. V. DuMond, in Harper's Magazine 
for February, embraces the last campaign 
undertaken by the Maid, concluding with 
her capture by the English at Compitgne. 
There is in this number a fine short story 
by the late Helmer H. Boyesen, entitled 
**A Mother in Israel.” 

Mesdames Judge Lindsay, G. W. Ross, 
H. L. Dawson and Miss Minnie Trueblood, 
a committee from the Equal Suffrage Club 
of Kokomo, Ind., recently waited on 
Mayor Kirkpatrick, asking that the city 
adopt the Pingree plan of lending the vacant 
suburban lots to the poor forcultivation of 
potatoes and other vegetables the coming 
season. The mayor agreed to appoint a 
committee from the council to co-operate 
with the ladies in furtherance of the plan. 

On Tuesday evenings, at eight o'clock, 
in Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, Dr. 
Conrad Wesselhoeft is giving a course of 
health talks to women under the auspices 
of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. The committee announce 
that the regular medical office hours are 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
from 7.30 to 8.30. Any woman can receive 
the advice of skilful women physicians 
for the small fee of twenty-five cents. 

Rev. Leon Harrison, a prominent Jewish 
Rabbi, of this city, is delivering a series 
of lectures on ‘“*The New Woman.” He 
thinks that the true sphere of the modern 
woman is not bounded on the north by 
the cooking-stove, on the south by the 
cradle, on the east by the ball-room, and 
the west by the bargain-counter. The 
civilization of any country may be meas- 
ured by the standing accorded to women. 
We are to-day on the verge of far-reaching 
changes, yet know not what their out- 
come will be. We behold a restlessness 
seizing on this hitherto dormant section 
of the community.—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 

The friends and neighbors of the late 
Martha Golding Pratt, the beloved and 
efficient postmaster of Deerfield, Mass., 
for twenty-four years, propose to make 
public recognition of her fidelity. From 
Miss Pratt’s superiors there was never 
anything but approval. It was a pretty 
saying of her chief, that her initials stood 
for Mighty Good Postmaster, and once it 
is said he so addressed to her an official 
communication. The town folk had such 
faith in her ability that once, when an 
assistant was temporarily on duty, a for- 
eigner who did not receive an expected 
letter, thinking it the fault of the strange 
clerk, said cheerfully: ‘Oh, niver you 
moind; I'll come when Miss Pratt is here.”’ 
The memorial will take the form of a 
suitable building for the accommodation 
of small gatherings. Miss Jane Pratt, 
niece of the late postmistress, is a worthy 
successor of the public servant who is to 
be honored in so sensible a way. 

Sorosis, of New York, gave its twenty- 
seventh annual banquet on the evening of 
Jan. 23. Thisis the one occasion of the year 
when it invites men as its guests. Among 
the speakers were the president, Mrs. Tod 
Helmuth, Mrs. J. G. Croly, Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Eaton, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. So enthusias- 
tic was the reception given to Mrs. Howe 
that she was obliged to wait a moment be- 
fore she could be heard. The occasion, she 
remarked, suggested to her many inter- 
esting thoughts concerning the origin and 
development of the woman’s club. She 
had watched this institution from its be- 


Alice | 





ginning, and had become convinced of- 
its good intluence upon society. In re- 
fering to the work of Clara Barton for 
the Armenians, Mrs. Howe said: ‘The 
efforts of this noble woman may seem 
hopeless and chimerical, but they may be 
the means of enlisting the whole Christian 
world on the side of humanity and justice. 
Let us always cherish little things which 


” 


have a great spirit behind them, 





“Tam cured since taking Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla,”’ is what many thousands are say- 
ing. It gives renewed vitality and vigor. 





AMUSEMENTS, 


HOLLIS Ai 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager 
Limited Engagement of 
JULIA MARLOWE TABER and ROBERT TABER 
Mon., Feb. 1o—First Week, REPERTOIR: . 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights and Sat 
urday Matinee, "SHE STOOPS TO CONOU ER.” 
Wednesday Matinee, "AS YOL CE LT.” Thurs 
day, “ROMEO AND JULIET.” ; 
HUNCHBACK.” Saturday night, “TWELFTH 
NIGHT,” Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Satur 
day Matinees at 2. 
Kegular Hollis St. Theatre Prices. 
17.— Second week, “HENRY IV.” 
LADY OF LYONS.” 
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Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont st. . Tel. 3901 boston 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Monday, Feb. 10, 
Gilbert and Sullivan Season, 


IOLANTHE. 


2nd and Last Week. 
70 PEOPLE ON THE STAGE. 


Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 2g§c., Orch., soc. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND 1 P. Mf. 
Mon. Feb. 17—Caraleria Rusticana-Pinafore. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON. ceocsceeccoees Manager 








Boucicault-Martinot Company in 


Harbor Lights 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Saturday at 2. 








The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


It Claims the Following Advantages: 


A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having a broad base, they wili not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 


Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


1214 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D.C. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


"the Rocky Mountain Ne 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY. 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), ${.50 per year ; three months 
$1 90: per month, 65c Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 

















For the Woman's Journal, 


FREEDOM FOR WOMEN. 





BY A. C. L. 





Rise,O women! Aim to do 
What your place demands of you; 
To yourselves be just and true, 
Take a stand for freedom. 


Rise from bonds convention brings, 
Live the truth which ‘‘upward springs, 
“Rise from transitory things,” 

Rise and stand for freedom. 


” 


Slaves of fashion scorn to be, 
Loose yourselves from her decree, 
Then the body shall be free 

To take a stand for freedom. 
Work for every cause of right, 
Making human lives more bright; 
Act according to your light, 

Let it stand for freedom. 





Strive to know; 
To discriminate and learn, 
Truth from falsehood to discern ; 
This will make for freedom. 


‘tis your concern 


In yourselves your value lies, 
Therefore, if ye would be wise, 
Your own genius recognize ; 
That will lead to freedom. 

Law and justice keep in sight, 
To “equal suffrage” claim your right; 
Success is yours, if all unite 
And take a stand for freedom. 
By tradition’s power held fast, 
You must free yourselves at last; 
Break away from all the past, 
Take your stand for freedom. 


Be ye brave and strong in mind 
In this work for womankind, 
For no precedent you'll find 
To point the way to freedom. 


Ponder well these words of mine, 

Much is left to interline; 

For yourselves the truth define, 

Choose your course in freedom. 
ENVOY. 

This is told in measured rhyme, 

With the hope that metric chime 

Will in heart and brain keep time 

And lead you on to freedom. 


-_-- 


ABDUL THE DAMNED. 





BY WILLIAM WATSON. 





Caliph, I did thee wrong. I hailed thee late 

Abdul the Damned, and would recall my 
word. 

It merged thee with the unillustrious herd 

Who crowd the approaches to the infernal 
gate, 

Spirits gregarious, equal in their state, 

As is the innumerable ocean bird, 

Gannet or gull, whose wandering plaint is 
heard 

On Ailsa or Iona desolate. 

For in a world where cruel deeds abound 

The merely damned are legion. With such 
souls 

Is not each hollow and cranny of Tophet 
crammed ? 

Thou, with the brightest of hell’s aureoles, 

Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 

Immortally beyond all mortals damned. 


-_-- - 


BEN FARGO'S CLAIM, 


Mr. H. P. Small, late of Jack Oak, 
leased the crank handle of the little hand- 
inking job press, wiped his moist brow, 
and, picking the top paper from the pile, 
sat down to admire his handiwork. The 
“running off” of the first issue of the New 
Boston Clarion had been successfully ac- 


re- 


complished. 

The first number of the Clarion was not 
imposing in appearance, but its editor 
regarded it with as much pride and satis- 
faction as if it had been a huge “blanket 
sheet,’ instead of being small almost to 
insignificance, consisting of but two pages, 
each eight by twelve inches in size, with 
three columns to the page. This was as 
large as could be printed on the jobber, 
the only press that Mr. Small possessed 
just then. owing to his having become 
“late of Jack Oak” suddenly. His 
stay at the last-named place had not been 
an extended one, but it had been full of 
experience for Mr. Small, then late of the 
East. Among other things he had learned 
that in border 
lute monarch, and that even journalism, 
which possibly in the ‘effete East’’ may 
mould public opinion and make and un- 
make whom it will, must be subservient 
to King Boom. This had been forcibly 
impressed upon him by a self-appointed 
committee wrathful citizens. The 
course of his paper had been such that 
failure of a certain cherished enterprise 
for the advancement of the boom was laid 
to charge, and Mr. Small speedily 
acquired added journalistic experience. 
He had been visited by this committee, 
who dumped his large press into the 
creek, and gave the moulder of public 
opinion ten hours in which to leave the 
country forever. 

Half of that time had scarcely elapsed 
before the editor had loaded his jobber 
and other material on to a wagon, and had 
between himself 
settlement. He 
with job 


sO 


settlements boom is abso- 


of 


his 


placed the county line 
and the unappreciative 
had gone to New Boston 
press and augmented experience, and had 
its citizens, who 


his 


found a weleome from 
considered a newspaper one of the requi- 





sites of anembryo ‘‘city,”” which hopefully | 
felt itself already big with a prospective | 


boom. Now entrenched behind his re- 
cently acquired experience, Mr. H. P. 
Small felt that he was in no danger of 
becoming “late of New Boston.” He 
pridefully regarded his salutatory, which 
occupied one entire side of the little 
Clarion. It declared the determination of 


the paper to be found at all times wholly 
for the advancement of New Boston and 
the boom. In it the editorial ‘*we’’ ap- 
peared a generous number of times, and 
to the whole was appended the editor's 
name, 

“HERCULES P, SMALL.” 

The salutatory apologized for the infan- 
tile proportions of the paper, worked ina 
pleasantry in regard to the journalistic 
infant having plenty of room to grow, and 
promised much for the next issue, when 
the new press should arrive. A paragraph 
said that the press was already on the way, 
and was expected to arrive almost im- 
mediately. Even then, in all probability, 
it had been turned over to the freighters 
at Metropolis, where the railroad ended. 
The reverse of the Clarion presented an 
editorial laudatory of New Boston, a col- 
umn of complimentary mentionings of 
prominent, well-known and _ prosperous 
citizens—the adjectives impartially dis- 
tributed—and several items of news, Said | 
one of these: 

“Just as we go to press” (how dear to 
the heart of provincial journalism is this 
“just as we go to press!’’) ‘“‘we learn that 
Ben Fargo’s claim has been jumped again. 
Ben’s return is expected to-day or to- 
morrow, when we predict that he will 
attend to the eviction in his usual prompt | 
and thorough manner. We will chronicle | 
particulars in our next issue.” 

No fault could have been found with 
this item, except perhaps that it was a 
trifle verbose, and might have been a little 
indefinite to the uninitiated reader. New 
Boston fully understood it, and had heard 
the news even before it reached Editor 
Small, And, taught by the past, when Mr. 
Cyrus Hickson, the mail-carrier, brought 
the news, the settlement felt already ap- 
prised of what would follow. 

“Who's jumped it this time?’ asked | 
Col. Pride, as Cy Hickson retailed the | 
news to the ‘prominent’ citizens lounging 
on the porch of the Eureka General Store. 

“Dun know,” answered the mail-carrier. 
“Didn’t stop to find out; but I seed enough 
as I rid past to know that Ben Fargo’s 


claim was jumped again. Smoke was 
comin’ out o’ the shack, an’ a pair o’ | 


1ickety ole mules was standin’ by.” 

“Waal,” predicted Col. Pride, “about | 
five minutes after Ben gits there, them 
rickety mules ‘ll be pullin’ that scanda- | 
lous-lookin’ wagon away from the claim | 
at double-quick time.” 

“You bet!’ 
got so he don’t let ’em stay long.” 

‘*’Pears like Ben Fargo’s claim is allus’ 
jumped,” said another. 

“Yes, an’ unjumped, so to speak, just 
as often,’’ spoke Col. Pride. “It uset to 
be that he’d try strategy or moral suasion, 
but now he comes to the point at once.’* 

“Had to laugh th’ other day, as I was 
ridin past,’’ said Mr. Cy Hickson. ‘Feller 
from Mizzury ’d jumped the claim that 
time, an’ was makin’ himself com- 
f'able as you please, bakin’ a johnny-cake 
in Ben's skillet an’ over the fire he’d 
kindled from the coals Ben’d left early in 
the mornin’. ‘Five minutes to get your 
johnny out 0’ my skillet,’ ‘The 
year 1901 will find me right yere,’ says 
Mizzury. Says Ben, ‘This is my claim, 
an’—‘Mebbe ‘twez ‘fore I jumped it, 
broke in eign turnin’ over the johnny- 
cake. ‘Yes, ‘n’ ‘twill be again soon’s you 
unjump it, le h ‘ll be in ’bout three min- 
utes,’ ‘Crack yer whip,’ 
Mizzury; ‘I’m able fer you, I reckon; 
the law’s on my side, ‘an’—‘Hang the law! 
broke in Ben, and sailed in. They tangled, 
an’ in about two minutes Mizzury found 
he’d made a mistake. Fer a while I ‘lowed 
Ben’d drive his head into the ground, 
Then, after tunkin’ him around a while, 
Ben sat on him. ‘Yore title it “pears to 
be a mighty strong one,’ says Mizzury. A 
little later Mizzury had his team hitched to 
his wagin’ an a-eatin’ johnny- 
cake as he drove away.” 

As has been said, it seemed as if Ben | 
Fargo’s claim was being jumped with a 
regularity that was only equalled by that 
with which Fargo speedily removed the | 
jumpers. There were several reasons for 
this frequent jumping. was that | 
the claim was the most desirable in the | 
county, and one the to | 
jump. It was handy to New Boston and 
to the grass-fringed road that led thereto. 
Then, too, its champion but partially com- 
plied with the law for such cases made 
and provided. During the greater part of 
the time he did not visit the at all, 
except when there was another jumper to 


agreed some one. ‘Ben’s 


bein’ 


as 


says Ben. 


says Ben. says 


‘sides 





"was his 


One 


also of easiest 


claim 


eject. He had made none of the improve- 
ments that the law required. Even the 
“shack”’ cabin upon it had been erected 


by one misguided claim jumper, who had 
been speedily and forcibly ejected by Far- 


go, who had retained the cabin for his | 


| tered little 


| ragged little 


she bore a cup of water. 
| swollen with erying. 


| glancing at him, 





| trouble. But in idles of the continued 
jumping, Ben Fargocontinued to hold the 


claim against all comers. He was not a 
quarrelsome person, but simply chose the 
easier of the two ways of retaining posses- 
sion of claim. 

Claim jumping consists in moving on to 
the claim of some one who has not secured 
from the government a title to the land. 
The legal measures then instituted by the 
jumper drag their slow way along for an 
indefinite period after that, and the costs 
go on piling up in a way that makes the 
existence of so many lawyers in the newer 
States possible. Then, if the jumper can 
prove that the jumped has not complied 
with all the requirements of the govern- 
ment, the right to remain, and finally a 
deed of the land, are given to him. If he 
fails, he gets nothing but an opportunity 
to pay the small mountain of costs, while 
the other regains possession of his claim. 
That is the painfully slow legal way, and 
one that Ben Fargo never employed. In 
the claim country the law is often 
garded as being more 
applicable, and the elastic 
science considers it complied with suftici- 
ently when the claimant makes a few im- 
provements, and exhibits an intention of 
residing on the claim at some more con- 
venient season. And the swift eviction of 
a claim jumper and the throwing after 
him of his few possessions, are regarded 
with complacence by the community at 
large. 

Mr. Ben Fargo, returning to New Bos- 
ton the day following the one upon which 
the news had reached the settlement, be- 
came aware that his claim had been jumped 
long before he had reached it. The pres- 


ence of the old linch-pin wagon and 
rickety mules told him that, 
“Well,” he said, half aloud, **f am _ in 


something of a hurry to get to New Bos- 
ton, but reckon I can spare time to kinder 
start this jumper on his way. Not overly 
well fixed,’ he commented, as he left the 


road and drew nearer. ‘*Wagon don’t 
look safe, and the mules seem mighty 
rickety. But they brought the jumper 


here, and they've got to—hello, here!” 
The presence of the object that he had 
almost ridden over surprised him a good 
deal more than did the presence of the 
jumper. It merely a little grave, 
roughly rounded in'the midst of the long 
prairie grass. The clods of the ragged 
little mound showed that it had been 
there only a short while. Sun and rain 
had not begun to pulverize them. A tat- 
prairie rose-bush had been 
planted at the head of the tiny mound. 
The tips of its leaves had withered, and 
the blossoms it had borne at transplanting 
were yellow and sliriveled; but one small 
bud had opened that morning, and the 
flower, striving its best to 
bright and pure, lay one of the 
black of the ragged little 


was 


be 


rough 


on 
clods 
grave. 
“Baby!"’ 
At that moment a woman left the shack 
and came toward the grave. In her hand 
Her 
Fargo gave a start 
Searcely 


Fargo muttered, 


eyes were 


of surprise as he saw her face. 
returned 
and watered 


his brief 
the 


she 

salutation and bent 

ragged little rose-bush. 
“Your baby?’’ Fargo asked presently, 


feeling awkwardly that he ought to say 
something. 

“Yes,” the woman answered, chok- 
ingly. ‘She was all I had—all I had! And 
now she—’’ 

And she flung herself prone on the 


grave, as if to embrace the little mound, 
and sobbed aloud. 
Fargo looked uncomfortable. ‘-Now 


don’t cry so! I—you—where’s your hus- 


band? = In the shack?” he blurted, 
“No’—lifting her face from the clods. 
“He died four weeks ago, and with my 


few belongings in the old wagon I started on 
the long journey back to the dear old home 
State. The baby—well, I dug the grave 
myself. I had no coffin, no money to buy 
one, and I buried her in her little white 


nightgown.’ <A tear dropped on the 
| blossom of the ragged little rose. “I can- 


not go on yet—yet. And oh! it seems as 
if | never could go on and leave my baby 
here alone in the midst of the prairie. 
Maybe the owner of this claim would not 


| object if I lived in the shack a little while, 


till—’ Fargo squirmed about uneasily in 
his saddle. ‘*Then, after a little time, I 
suppose I must start back toward the old 
Indiana home,and leave my baby here in—"’ 


“What part of Indiana?” Fargo 
| blurted. 

“Champion County. The little cross- 
road village below Fountainville. Oh—” 


‘Ever know a darned fool there by the 
name of Fargo?” 

“Ben Fargo. He wasn’t a fool, 
He—’’ 

“Yes, he was, 
ing. Ought to 
spot.” 

“No! He—we—”’ 

“Mary, don’t you know me?” 


un 


Ben Fargo!” 


though. 
Got mad at noth- 
shot the 


too! 


have been on 


| 


| 


| a wreath of wild roses 


re- | 
ornamental than | 
public con- | 


| the press there. 





“Yes. A darned fool. Got mad at noth- 
ing.” 
A little later on, Fargo’s horse, whose 


master had tied him by gathering a num- 
ber of iron-weeds into a bunch and loop- 
ing the bridle-reins over them, looked on 
complacently as the proprietor of the 
claim, with a piece of board left by the 
builder of the Was 
smoothing up the little mound that cov- 
ered the child of the person who had 
jumped his claim. And the sit- 
ting on the grass near 


dispossessed shack, 


jumper, 
and fashioning 
for the little grave, 


by 


looked a trifle less grief-stricken than 
before. 
When, later, Mr. Ben Fargo was passing 


the Eureka General Store in New Boston, 


| was in the little oftice at New Boston, 


| the 


he was stopped by Colonel Pride, who | 
sat on the porch. 

‘Did the jumper cut up rusty, Ben?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“Nope!"’ Fargo answered, — shortly, 


moving away. 

“Go without trouble?” 

*Nope!’’ Farther away. 

“Waal, then, what did—”’ 

“Nothing. There yet.” 
the corner. 

There was a diversity of opinion among 
the prominent citizens congregated on 
the porch of the Eureka General Store. 
Some believed that the jumper must have 


Fargo turned 


| been victorious in the fight that was sup- 


posed to have ensued when the eviction 
was attempted. Others were darkly of the 
opinion that Ben had severely injured or 
possibly assassinated the jumper. This 
would account for his ‘‘being there yet.” 
They even talked a little of investigat- 
ing. but then it was really none of their 


business, anyhow. If the jumper had 
been misused, he had only got what he 


deserved, and besides, it was not wholly 
policy to interfere too much with Fargo’s 
affairs. 

Hickson, the mail-carrier, 
going from New Boston, saw the smooth- 
of the baby’s grave and marvelled 
thereat. When he returned from the trip, 
a day later, he related the news to the 
prominent citizens on the porch of the 
Eureka General Store. 


as he was 


ing 


‘*Waal, I'm beat,’ announced Colonel 
Pride. 
**Me, too,’ agreed several. 


The attempt to interview Ben Fargo 
when next he appeared was not a brilliant 
success. That personage informed them, 
first, that whatever occurred at his claim 
was the business of no one but himself, 
and second, that he was both able and 
willing to thrash any man who desired to 
make it his business. For some time 
thereafter the citizens who were in the 
habit of congregating at the Eureka Gen- 
eral Store imitated the example of the 
legendary parrot of the mythical sailor, 
which tradition declares said very little, 
but indulged in a tremendous amount of 
thinking. 

It was some time 


before Mr. Hercules 


P. Small had an opportunity to chronicle | 


in the Clarion the event that followed 
the last jumping of Ben Fargo’s claim. 
Before the arrival of the next publication 
day he broke the little hand-inking jobber 
while ‘running off’ stray bills, and it 
could not be used till a duplicate of the 
broken part could be obtained from the 
foundry. The large newspaper press did 
not arrive as expected, and the second 
of the Clarion did not appear on 
time. Anxious inquiry brought the reply 
that the press had been shipped promptly, 
and later had been turned to the 
freighters at Metropolis, where the rail- 
road ended. It was courteously hoped 
that the press had arrived before the 
ceipt of the letter of explanation, and 
so forth. But still the press did not come, 
and the second issue of the Clarion did 
not appear. Hurried correspondence in- 
stituted an investigation, but 
of the press could found. 
totally disappeared somewhere 
Metropolis and New Boston. The freig|it- 
ers who had taken of it at the 
point where the railroad ended could not be 
found. More than one repetition of pub- 
lication day passed by without the ap- 
pearance of the In his excite- 
ment at the loss of the large press, Small 
had forgotten to order a duplicate of the 
broken part of the jobber. 
was struck which led to the discovery 


issue 


over 


re- 


It 


be 


charge 


Clarion. 


Finally a clew | 
of | 


| Mrs. 
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ner Sane 
for a fraction of the regular charge. Not 
being acquainted with that kind of busi. 
ness, they gladly gave up the big pregg 
and departed for their chosen destination, 

The rightful owner of the press pos- 
sessed himself of it in much the same 
manner that Ben Fargo had been wont to 
re-possess himself of his claim. Several 
prominent citizens assisted Mr. Small ip 
getting his press, and in a short time it 
and 
the second issue of the Clarion was being 
“run off.”’ In speaking of the enterpris. 
ing journalist who had been deprived of 
the press, an editorial gravely expressed 
belief that he had not, at the time of 
going to press, stopped running in head- 
long tlight from a community that had 
been made excitingly warm for him. In 
another part of the paper was a notice: 

“Married, by Rev. Mr. Prouty, at the 
claim given to the bride by the groom, 
Mary Stone and Mr. Benjamin 
Fargo.”’ 

The Clarion declared itself as joining 
the many friends of the happy couple in 


| wishing them all manner of blessings, and 








no trace | 
had | 


between | 


the press in the possession of an enter- | 


prising but unscrupulous journalist, who 
was cheerfully preparing to begin the 


publication of a paper in a tiny settlement 
about half way between Metropolis and 
New Boston, and which hopefully ex- 
pected time to town. 
This enterprising person, upon 
the freighters and learning what brouglit | 
them thither, and also their burning de- 
sire to seek pastures new, hastened to 
inform them that he was Mr. Hercules 
P. Small, and that having decided 
locate at the tiny settlement instead of 
at New Boston, 


become a 
meeting 


some 


They 
freighters, but ‘‘movers,”’ who had been 
employed because they were going in that 


were 


direction anyhow, and would do the work | 


to | 


he would relieve them of | 
not regular 


‘Your 


| 


| 


expressed unbounded gratitude for a huge 
chunk of wedding cake, the handiwork of 
the bride. 

“Waal,” commented Colonel Pride, 
“that was one time that Ben Fargo’s claim 
staid jumped.’’— Selected. 





MRS. YOUNG’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of South Caro- 
lina, spoke as follows at the National Suf- 
frage Convention: 
SUNFLOWER BLOOM 

EQUALITY. 

Those of you who have read my articles 
in the Woman's Journal know my pre- 
dilection for flower symbols as vehicles 
for my thoughts. My love for the sweet 
things that manifest the life-principle in 
garden and greenhouse, forest and field, 
translates them into “rooted beings’ ex- 
pressing their highest intelligences in 
beauty and fragrance. 

The color of the suntlower reflects that 
of the great luminary whose rays dis- 
pense light, heat and life. And as from 
the mother-heart come those reforms 
which rejuvenate the world, how it, 
meet and altogether suitable that the 
emblem flower of woman suffrage should 
be the typical blossom of love and fidelity! 


For the 


THE OF WOMAN’s 


Suntlower turns to her God when 


he sets 
The same look which she turned when he 
rose. 


You know that the first effect of denial 
is to provoke revolt. Just say, for in- 
stance, ‘‘There is no such thing as evil,” 
and up jumps your neighbor, Mrs. Doubt- 
ing Cynicism, and gives you a pain in the 
ear with her denying gabble of horrid 
happenings that she thinks prove the 
devil so busily at work. 

Iam sure you willal] be interested ina 
presentation of the ups and downs of 
woman suffrage in South Carolina during 
1895. Miss Anthony was invited prior to 
our Atlanta meeting, by the Union for 
Practical Progress, to speak in Columbia, 
and I to preside on the great occasion. 
But alas! Mr. Jennascofsky, our Polish 
weather bureau man, put up his whistle 
to his lips, and instantly old Boreas got 
on the rampage and snow came. 

Aunt Susan got there, but she and the 


few people who ventured out were blue 
with cold and suffered agonies of dis- 
comfort. That was the period of ‘“de- 


nials,”’ bear in mind. 

A new face was put on our affairs a few 
weeks later when our John the Baptist 
of woman suffrage reform in South Caro- 








Scrofula 


Appears in a hundred different 
forms, such as Running Sores, 
White Swellings, Eruptions, 
Boils, ae, Salt Rheum, 
Scald He ete. The only 
cure is in making Pure, Rich 


Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
pure blood and has never been 
equalled asa cure for Scrofula. 


Cases considered incurable, 
and given up by physicians, 
yield to its wonderful purify- 
ing, Vitalizing powers. In fact, 


Flood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood's Pills 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE the 


Vomen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to callthe attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee. 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us. Enclose tw® 
CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 








are gentle, mild, effec- 
S tive. All druggists. °5¢- 
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ave eae 


lina, grand-spirited Viola Neblett, started 
out on an itinerary to see what could be 


done in the way of arrangements for 
speakers. You will understand what 


courage this required when I tell you that 
at Laurens, where Miss Clay afterwards 





up her abode at Hotel Jerome, where 
she remained despite pain and wearing 
illness, through those hot autumn days 
and mosquito-haunted nights. I cannot 


| say enough in praise of the untiring work 


spoke, the dear little woman who enter- | 


tained and god-mothered her engaged two 
policemen, for fear the people should be 
so infuriated as to become like a mob! 


Her fears—bless the gentle heart,—were | 


groundless, and our Laura was listened to 
as if she had been the Queen of Sheba. 

But the fact that we were all handled 
so tenderly, taken with care, does not 
lessen the credit we must give to Mrs. 
Neblett. She seems to my mind the 
typical Jael who shall yet drive the nail 
into the forehead of the Sisera who 
opposes woman’s ballot in South Caro- 
Jina, 

It was in Mrs. Neblett’s own town, 
Greenville, the pearl of the Piedmont, that 
we began our “New Political Movement,”’ 


done by her and Miss Laura Clay, who 
came to us the first week of our body- 
racking siege. Picture to yourselves us 
three, not walking abreast—I would dodge 
behind or in front, being not as big bodily 
—climbing those State House stairways, 
running the gauntlet of the men’s inquisi- 
tive stares, and interviewing the masters 
of our temporary destiny, and having their 
desks supplied with suffrage literature, 


| and, last but not least, writing suffrage 


articles for the papers. 

My sisters, some of you know what 
lobbying is. It was brand new to me, and 
I could but do it by snatches. I would 
run up to Columbia, stay a few days, 


| make all the friends among the delegates 


as the papers heralded it, and we spoke to | 


an opera house crowded with the ¢lite of 
the beautiful little mountain city, Mrs. 
Neblett introducing me and conducting 
the meeting. Miss Laura Clay and myself 
spoke, and Mrs, Neblett told good stories 
while the collection was being taken up, 
and afterwards, behind the scenes, we had 
a little impromptu reception which was as 
refreshing as a glass of sweet milk after one 
has made a big speech. We wereassured that 
we had a strong contingent of “brainy” 
woman suffragists to hold the fort at 
Greenville; and the editorial next morn- 
ing in Mr. A. B. Williams’ News was 
very comforting to me. The rest of the 
meetings in that town were a real walk over 
the course, for Elizabeth Yates arrived, 
and had only to show herself to become 
a centre of attraction, 

We were let down with a jolt at Spartan- 
burg, a busy manufacturing and college 
town, where we went from Greenville. 
The crowd at the depot looked at us as sus- 
piciously as if they thought we might be 
bringing them small-pox or the yellow 
fever in our satchels. And the horror of 
us was so pronounced that the dear girls 
of Converse College Were not permitted to 
come to our meetings, lest they be con- 
taminated with the virus of the propa- 
ganda. Boys, you know, can stand any- 
thing, being born to an inheritance of 
“total depravity,’ poor fellows. 

We spoke the first night to a beggarly 
array of empty benches, and the cream of 
the joke was that we speakers were in- 
vited to deliver our addresses from a stand 
on which there were no chairs, so it 
seemed they expected our strong minds to 
extend to our feet and enable us to keep 
up during the two or three hours of our 
performance, However, chairs were pro- 
vided, at my request. Though the Con- 
verse girls were conspicuous by their 
absence, the Wotford College boys were 
very much in evidence, and some of the 
nobler of these came over to our side, 
horse, foot, and dragoons. Several came 
up to shake hands with me, and tell me 
that if our enfranchisement depended on 
the vote of Wofford College, we would be 
set free at once. 

We went from Spartanburg to the 
capital of South Carolina, Columbia, a 
pretty town when you get up from the 
depot, whose Capitol is illustrative of a 
republic without woman’s vote. It has no 
head—I mean spire or cupola, and has a 
very awkward and ungainly appearance. 
One of the first things we will do, when 
we “come into our kingdom,”’ will be to 
complete the State House, and make it as 
handsome as Castle Mona of the Isle of 
Man, where women vote. 

The Columbia papers announced our 
advent with the startling headline, 
“Whooping it up for women.” As for 
the handsome young member of the Legis- 
lature who introduced us to our audience, 
he quite lost sight of us and our rights in 
availing himself of the opportunity to 
persuade the people to build a monument 


to the women of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 
Our four conventions culminated at 


Charleston, which, from being our béte 
noire as we imagined, has been trans- 
formed into our benignum numen, the good 
genius that opens her arms to us and says, 
“We are waiting, dear sisters, for you.”’ 

Our party of five was increased on our ar- 
rival in Charleston by the addition of Miss 
Floride Cunningham, a typical Charleston 
lady, and Gen. Robert R. Hemphill. 

We had a lovely time in Charleston, 
crowds of callers, flowers sent us, and 
elegant carriages that took us all over the 
beautiful city and into her outskirts, where 
are the rose and strawberry farms, and 


the picturesque Magnolia Cemetery, 
Where those who have “left their out- 


grown shells by life’s unresting sea,’ have 
been put away “under the live-oaks.”’ 

Our whole experience of Charleston was 
delightful, as Miss Laura Clay and Miss 
Elizabeth Yates will bear me witness, and 
the editorial in the News and Courier, on 
our departure, “Come Back, Mavourneen!”’ 
found an echo in our hearts. 

Our party divided after that, Mrs. Neb- 
lettand Helen Morris Lewis going in one 
direction, while dear Laura Clay and I 
dived down among the coast swamps to 
old Georgetown, old as Plymouth Rock 
Settlement, and, when we were there in 
May, odorous with bay tlowers and mag- 
nolia, water-lily and blue lotus. 

_Miss Clay and myself skirted the coast 
line and left live nuclei of woman suffrage 
organizations at Florence and Marion, 
Sumter and Hampton. And finally when 
we rested on our oars, as June roses shed 
lavish petals about us in my home, we 
felt that our labors had not been in vain, 
and woman suffrage ideas had been sowed 
In soil well broken up and likely to pro- 
duce a paying crop. 

We looked upon our tour as important 
Most of allin its bearings on the action of 
the Constitutional Convention which was 
to assemble in Columbia in September. 

Promptly with the convening of the 

elegates came Mrs. Viola Neblett, taking 





| ning—speeches before committees, 


|-York blown 


I could, and flit back to be reinforced by 
the blessedness of husband and home. 


| at the polls.” 


We made speeches—ves, at the begin- | 


and 
had a public hearing, all the delegates in 


their seats before us, and a rich fringe of | 


lovely women and gallant men in nave 
and galleries. 

But, alas! we were cheated by false 
hopes, and learned later that we should 
have spoken, in order to have carried 
weight, when our resolution for the en- 
franchisement of the tax-paying women of 
our State actually came up. 

That enforced silence of ours under the 
clap-trap and fustian of our adversaries, 
that Laura Clay could so easily have torn 
to tatters, and I myself, with my needle 
of common domestic sense, could have 
pricked to bursting one gasbag, I am sure, 
who ranted about ‘‘Woman cannot vote— 
can she be a policeman?’ as if the two 
functions were identical. The woman 
policeman propagandist had not deigned 
to read our leaflets; he was as densely 
ignorant of the status of woman suffrage 
as a Comanche Indian of the contents of 
Harper's Magazine and the Arena. He 
said he was glad that woman suffrage 
existed “only in the wild border State of 
Wyoming.” 

A young delegate, who developed into 
quite a power in the Convention, had told 
Miss Clay he was ‘‘unalterably opposed to 
woman suffrage.” That was good-by to 
hope, as far as he was concerned, for what 
can you do with a person who is *‘unalter- 
able,’ though the sunrays of new ideas 
play all about him, and the telescope of 
the stateswoman demonstrates three new 
planets in the political horizon; and the 
microscope of a better insight shows the 
disease microbes that develop mental 
petrifaction, 

This gentleman opened a Bible on us, 
and read the parable of the virtuous wo- 
ian in the thirty-first Chapter of Proverbs, 
arising while it was yet dark, lighting 
her candle, getting down to her distaff 
and spindle, working with her maids 
while her husband only was **known in 
the gates."” She, by inference, not. I 
knew LI wouldn't be allowed to get up and 
answer him then and there, and tell him 
plainly that the hygienists warn us against 
getting up before day—that using candles 
is neither so economical nor so comfort- 
able as burning oil lamps, when you can’t 
have gas or the electrics, and then the 
nonsense of spinning and weaving, when 
we can buy goods better and cheaper out 
of the dry-goods stores! 

I declare to you, listening to all that 
foolishness and not being able to answer 
back sent me home with a cold in my 
head, and I’ve never had a chance to talk 
as much as I wanted to since in public. 

The chief of great qualities with most 
men in my State is courage—physical 
courage, typed by a Sergeant Jasper re- 
placing the flag on the ramparts, amid a 
shower of shot and shell. We have him 
in bronze at White Point Garden in Char- 


leston, and Gen. Hampton and other 
veterans are worshipped by men and 
women alike for theii courage. With 


this ideal of courage in the minds of the 
members of the Convention, Mr. Hender- 
son had only to hiss ‘‘Cowardice’’ as the 
motive of those who ‘‘would hide behind 
woman suffrage.”’ to kill it dead as a door 
nail. It was the red rag that ran the bull 
mad. 

The men whom Mr. Henderson led to 
throw out our resolution did not stop to 
consider that it was as a moral force we 
proposed to use woman’s ballot—a weapon 
in the mother’s hand to overthrow fraud 
in the ballot-box; a shield raised by wom- 
en to save men from the intimate acquaint- 
ance with perjury instilled into their 
souls as participes criminis in dishonest 
elections. 

But we had some staunch friends in the 
Constitutional Convention, and foremost 
among these I reckon Hon. George D. 
Tillman, who served South Carolina twelve 
years in Congress here, and who towered 
up in the Convention as the ‘‘brainiest’”’ 
man there, unless [I except his well- 
equipped brother, Hon. Benjamin R. Till- 
man. When ‘‘Uncle George’s’’ white head 
rose up, and his strong, thrilling voice 
filled the hall, men listened as if to a 
prophet. 

He quoted that magnificent phrase of 
Alexander Stephens, “I am afraid of noth- 
ing on the earth or under the earth except 
to do wrong.”’ He told of his experience 
on board a ship from Charleston to New 
1,600 miles out to sea, and 
how the men went wild and reckless 
because there was no woman to hold them 
in poise by her steadfast spirit. One 
woman at the ballot-box, he declared, 
would purify the whole political atmos- 
phere. ‘“‘Go to New Zealand,” said he, 
“the garden of Eden’of England’s colo- 
nies, where the women have full suffrage.” 

Another advocate of ours that I thought 
much of was the youthful attorney, John 
J. McMahon, of Columbia. He took up 
the cause of the unmarried woman, and 
pleaded her right to representation. *‘‘The 
fact that we think our women are all 
they should be shows we can trust them 





He concluded with declar- 
ing that a State which had had an Emily 
Geiger, and the Martin ladies to do men’s 
duties in the Revolutionary War as scouts, 
message bearers, and disguised as men 
making captures of British officers, might 
well afford to trust her women with the 
responsibility of the ballot. 

Our resolution to enfranchise the tax- 
paying women of South Carolina was out- 
voted in the Convention; but, though I 
cried a little, I did not lose heart. 

You recollect how Gideon was much 
encouraged in making his onslaught on 
the Midianites by a very homely dream he 
overheard one man relate to another, 
about seeing ‘a cake of barley bread 
tumble into the camp of Midian and over- 
throw it.’ So I felt quite helped up by 
the omen of a rooster that I had named 
Woman Suffrage. He was a little black 
rooster with yellow wings, and was run 
over in our lane, and my husband advised 
me to have him killed to put him out of 
his misery. That was last September, 
when the Constitutional Convention was 
making up its mind about suffrage and 
other things. Well, this rooster not only 
rose above the awful mutilation of leg and 
foot, and reached the point of running 
about nimbly on the club-foot into which 
healing transformed it, but he has now 
reached the stage of whipping all other 
roosters in the yard. I hesitated about 
telling you this, but a rooster is as good 
as any other chicken, which is the smallest 
body of intelligence as compared with mind 
in bulk that the world knows of. Besides, 
I recollected a sermon | heard preached 
by one of the “brainiest’’ men at home. His 
text was Christ’s lamentation over Jerusa- 
lem: “Oh Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered your children as a hen 
doth gather her chickens,” etc. In elucidat- 
ing this, he gave a vivid realistic picture 
of the habits of the domestic hen. 

A neighbor of mine, a rather rough 
specimen of the genus homo, said to 
me, ‘Mrs. Young, that was the ridikluses 
sermon I ever heard. Sich talk, ’bout 
chickens! La sakes! my Ben could a done 
better.” 

The rock on which many women go to 
pieces and refuse to join us is that 
woman suffrage means ‘‘mannishness.’’ So 
far from it, one of our weightiest reasons 
for asking the ballot is that the difference 
between men and women is so great, and 
in the nature of things must continue so 
great, that it is impossible for men really 
to represent women, Why, the men of 
one village would be wild if officials from 
another were hoisted over them, yet the 
men of any two towns or States can 
exhibit far greater homogeneity than men 
and women of the same household. 

Each craft and profession among men 
forms associations for protection of its 
interests. How much more should women, 
between whom and the dominant sex 
there are differences incomparably greater 
than those between lawyers and farmers, 
or various classes of men! 

I conceive that the greatest obstacle 
now in the way of the triumphant es- 
tablishment of woman suffrage in every 
one of the United States is in the mental 
attitude of women themselves. They 
doubt and fear, and fear and doubt. Fear 
paralyzes the nerve centres and poisons 
the blood, and weakens the mind. We 
plead, argue our cause with our brother 
man, then let in a painful doubt or a 
whole flock of fears, and our state of mind 
is instantly reflected in his, and he laughs 
at us, and puts our petitions into the 
waste basket. 


“For thoughts are things. 

They follow the law of the universe; 
So they speed o’er the track 

And bring to us back 

Whatever went out of our mind.” 


Professor Drummond describes the 
habit of the Hermit Crab, which, with per- 
fect insouciance, sits itself down in the 
enjoyment of other crabs’ labors, and will 
not work itself by the stretching out of a 
foot. It seems to have the easiest kind of 
a time, and other crabs that have to work 
envy it its completed house built by some- 
body else. But, look you, that crab is reck- 
oning without its host, in a way that shall 
result in its own utter impoverishment 
and undoing. The organs nature has given 
it, itis too lazy to use, and so those idle 
limbs wither and fall away, as in the 
economy of great Mother Nature every 
idle and useless thing drops off. The 
Hermit Crab suffers a vital deterioration, 
and, by a cheap expedient to secure ease, 
loses the power of independent exertion to 
which it was born. 

God has given us women minds to think 
with, hearts to feel with, and if we loll 
away all the precious hours, live on sweets 
provided by another, and fail to exercise 


mind and body, we become the non- 
entities some men accuse some women of 
being. 


Recent experiments in the laboratories 
of the psycho-physicists, notably those of 
Prof. Elmer Gates, of the Smithsonian 
Institute in this city, demonstrate that 
fear and doubt, envy and jealousy, create 
actual chemical products in the body 
most injurious to healthful life. These 
scientists declare that disquieting and dis- 
tressful mental states not only affect the 
person possessed by them, but radiate 
from that person a negative atmosphere, 
repelling and antagonizing those she 
meets. 

Do you know that in the nerves at the 
finger tips of the blind are tiny cells of 
the identical gray matter found in the 
brain? The blind, by thinking through 
their fingers, draw the gray cineraceous 
matter thither. And we too, if we hate 
enough, will enlarge our organs of hating, 
just as by loving we enlarge our organs of 
loving. 

These being facts of nature, how im- 
portant to the success of our great cause 
that we cultivate faith and love, as the 
mightiest of compelling forces, as holding 
in their holy of holies the magnetism of 
concerted wills, which makes the music 
of the spheres! 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LiMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS- 








While I was writing this paper the 
other day, a woman peddler called at my 
house. I said to her, “I am very busy, I 
don’t want to buy anything, I haven’t 
time to talk to you.”’ She said, “I need 
your help the worst in the world.” I re- 
plied, ‘Iam about to leave for Washing- 
ton, and I am writing my address to the 
woman suffrage convention. You will 
like to know this, as I perceive you are 
from the North.’’ The poor creature, so 


pale, so poverty-stricken, said, ‘No, 
I’m agin it.”’ Then she added, “I’m 
from New York.”’ Aunt Susan’s own 


State, think of it! I said to her, “If you 
want to get up from where you are, you 
had better be for it. I'll help you, just 
because you are a sister woman.” She 
went off smiling, with some money and 
suffrage leaflets in her hand, and turned 
on the steps to say, “Well, I hope you'll 
succeed, but I’m agin it.”’ 





THE PROPER TIME 
When the most benefit is to be derived 
from a good medicine, is early in the year. 
This is the season when the tired body, 
weakened organs and nervous system 
vearn for a building-up medicine like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Many wait for the 
open spring weather and, in fact, delay 
giving attention to their physical condi- 
tion so long that a long siege of sickness 
is inevitable. ‘To rid the system of the 
impurities accumulated during the winter 
season, to purify the blood and to invigo- 
rate the whole system, there is nothing 
equal to Hood's Sarsaparilla. Don’t put 
it off, but take Hood's Sarsaparilla now. 
It will do you good. Read the testi- 
monials published in behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and from reliable, grateful 
people. They tell the story. 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “‘mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. 
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ALBUS 
For Unmounted 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPHCO 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3- Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 
These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 


illustrations, as desired, and are oe to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEW YorK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in 


Scientific evmericant 








est circulation of any scientific paper in th 
Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, 92-00 & 
year; $1.50 six months, Address, MUNN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 361 Lroadway, New ~ ork City. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address. Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal fice, Boston, Mass. 


Mogpbine Habit Cured in 10 


OPIUM to 20 days. No till cured. 


Br. J. Stephens, banon, O. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
College of Physicians 2 Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
particulars address 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., DEAn, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





For 














Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ns Sept. 25, 95. A four 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advan’ to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
ay Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 
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NEW ENGLAND — 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 
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Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGE A. O. Ernst. 

Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 











All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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MRS. MILLER’S ADDRESS. 


At the National Suffrage Convention 
Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller, of Mary- 


land, daughter of Benjamin Hallowell, 
spoke in part as follows: 
I cannot conceive how any one who 





thinks for herself can fail to desire equal- 
ity with men before the law. I will 
assume that she does, as a premise. Now 
this equality cannot possibly exist unless 
women are equally a political power with | 
men. It is not enough that we be an 
influence, however important. We must | 
become a power. To become a power, | 
we must have a vote. To desire a vote, | 
we must be suffragists. 

But here is the mistake in the minds of | 
many, both women and men, They think 
we are dissatisfied with our lot; that we 
want to be men. Far from it. We want 
to be our own best selves, free and un- 
trammelled by artificial bonds. We want, 
most of us, to keep the home, to bear and 
to rear the children. We love our work, 
and would not change or exchange it with 
men if we could. We are not striving for 
political place or position, We ask and 
claim only to be acknowledged equal 
citizens with men in this Republic. 

It is often asked, What will women do 
with the franchise when they get it? <A 
great many of them will not care to vote! | 
That is a secondary question. We do not | 
ask what people will do with their liberty 
when they get it. We ask, Shali people | 
be free? Who has the right to restrict 
them? I might choose to sit all day in 
one room, sewing or reading, and might 
enjoy it; but as soon as I found that I 
was unjustly fastened in that room, the 
effect would be serious upon mind and 
body. I should rapidly deteriorate: and 
so it has proved with our sex. 

Here is the whole gist of the matter. 
I quote from the ringing appeal of the 
women of Colorado some time ago: ‘*The 
ballot is the greatest power and protection 
of this day and age.’ All that renders it 
valuable to men will make it valuable to 
women. If the circumstances of your 
life are such that you have never seen the 
need of it, it is your duty to aid your less 
fortunate sisters to attain it. 

I am sorry that men generally are so 
indifferent to our efforts for equality 
under the laws. It is more that they are 
careless of the movement or have a dis- 
taste for it, than that they are opposed to 
it. Most of them who can atford it flock 
to the theatre or the opera, and there 
applaud without stint the women who 
appear before the footlights; but in the 
pulpit or the lecture-room, or here upon 
this platform, where brave women are 
struggling to reach the dignity of full 
citizenship, many men avoid us as if we 
were a pestilence. 

And now, my friends, look upon this 
picture! one of many throughout this en- 
lightened land. 

I have been a householder in my own 
right for nearly forty years. During that 
time I have had boy after boy come into 
my family as a domestic, utterly ignorant 
and untrained mentally. I think I may 
say, not one of them able to read or 
write. They have hewed wood and drawn 
water, fed pigs and cleaned out stables, 
and have often done (this fairly well. 
Shortly they become of age; they are 21; 
they are to cast their first vote at the 
coming election. After dinner on that 
momentous Tuesday in November, they 
get up from my table, take my horse, and 
ride to the polls, where. in blind and con- 
summate ignorance of both cause and 
candidate, they deposit that incontestible 
sign and symbol of their full and free 
citizenship in this glorious country, and 
henceforth, without a shadow of possible 
gainsaying on my part, they help to make 
the laws by which lam governed. Think 
of it! I have often wondered how hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers and sons of intel- 
ligent and retined women could witness 
such scenes in the home without protest. 
I am thankful to say that, in my home, this 
protest was vigorously and publicly made 
from the first to the last of an honorable 
life. 

These ignorant youths, be they black or 
white, what do they know of their coun- 
try, its needs and its obligations? What 
love have they for it? They know not of 
the word Patriotism, much less its mean- 
ing, while I, who am a tax-payer, who 
have had opportunities of intellectual cul- 
ture, who am an humble student of the 
times, and an ardent lover of my native 
land, can only, year after year, and now, 
in my rapidly-advancing age, stand at my 
parlor window and stare at this bitter and 
withal grotesque spectacle. 

I said one day to my boy, as we were 
driving along—one that I thought was 
rather more intelligent than the average 
of them, and who could possibly write his 
name-- ‘‘Benny, I want one more name to 
my petition asking that we women may 
have a vote and a voice in making the 


laws. Will you sign it when we get 
home?” “No, indeed!’ said he, quickly. 


“Pll never do nothin’ to help the women 
to vote. They’d always jest go for the 
prettiest man that was put up; that’s all 
they'd keer for!’ I confess I felt humili- 
ated, almost as if I had received a blow; 
but I gave it up. I saw there was abso- 
lutely nothing to work upon. 

1 do not know what has made me so 
terribly in earnest in this matter, for lL 
was born and reared in a Southern town, 
whose most striking features were its 
slave-pens and its intense conservatism; 
through whose streets, in the broad light 
of day, my own maid was forced, and 
from my own home—a free young colored 
girl of 18 years—to receive upon her bare 
back, in the jail yard, all the lashes ac- 
corded by the law for alleged impertinence 
to a white youth. Iam proud to say, in 
passing, that my young husband walked 
those streets by her side on that occasion, 
striving to shield her all he could--an act 
requiring courage in those days, 

Now the escutcheon of our glorious 


| world! 





Republic bears but one more blot, and 
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Baking 





Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








ere the youngest present shall reach three 


| score years in her life’s journey, ‘*Time’s 


effacing fingers’’ will have erased that last 
stain, and fair and free indeed will our 
beloved country then stand before the 
In such a cradle, and with such 
surroundings, | yet learned, as I grew 
older, to honor the names and the life- 


work of Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Susan | 


Bb. Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, and their asso- 
ciates in this great cause, and I fervently 
believe that 


It is difficult on this question, as is the 
case on most others, to say anything new. 


The ground has been thoroughly gone 
over by the many earnest and ardent 
workers in the cause. The road is for the 


most part bare and unlovely; no fresh 
flowors of thought or even of rhetoric to 
be gathered by the way; hardly a spear 
of living green, nothing but the dust of 
old and oft-used ideas, and the ruts of 
persevering travel. But, mark my words, 
this barren, well-worn path will soon re- 
solve itself into one of the important and 
solid highways of life, upon which men 
and women will journey unquestioningly 


together to and from the rich marts of the | 
| to. be. 


world—its professions, arts, industries, and 
wealth of intellectual delights! 

There are no new arguments, and who, 
however gifted, can base an argument 
upon an axiom? It is a self-evident prop- 
osition that men and women are equal 
before the law—uat least before that 
higher law, from whose eternal principles 
of truth and justice men feebly seek to 
deduce their lower formule. If a 
woman violates the civil law, if she com- 


mits murder, does some man come for- 
ward and hang for her? If she breaks 


the laws of health can men suffer for her? 
If she is false or impure can man make 
atonement for her to her Creator? Is not 
this then an answer to the whole vexed 
question? 


-_--— 


A WOMAN JEWELLER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

There lives in Edgerton, Wis., a young 
woman, Ida May Spencer, who is an ex- 
pert jeWeller. She is in partnership with 
her father, the sign reading: ** John 
Spencer & Daughter, Jewellers and Opti- 
cians.’ The history of the young lady’s 
achievements is as follows: 

Having determined to adopt the jewelry 
business as a profession, she entered in 
the fall of *87 the Horological School at 
La Porte, Ind. Undaunted by discourag- 
ing conditions and predictions of failure, 
took up her work with the other 
students, all young men from various 
parts of the United States. She was met 
by objections on all sides. The students 
informed their teachers that “they did 
not want a girl there; she could not stay; 
her presence would deprive them of free- 
dom in speceh, and manners which had 
hitherto been allowed,” ete. Nevertheless, 
Miss Spencer remained and soon won the 
good-will of the She worked 
assiduously, and soon learned to engrave 
well enough to mark the goods sold in the 
store, and in that way partly paid her 
tuition. She remained here until spring, 


she 


school. 


learning all branches of the work. While 
here she competed with some of the 


veterans in the business for a prize, a 
gold medal, to be given to the one turning 
the best balance statf in the shortest time. 
She won the medal. Two of the jndges 
were from New York, and one from Chi- 
cago. Her teacher told her that, in all 
probability, if they had known she wasa 
woman they would not have awarded her 
the prize. He also remarked that, though 
fairly entitled to it, he feared it would not 
be a good advertisement for the school. 
After learning the trade, her co-workers 
feared she would not be able to get a 
situation on account of her How- 
ever, the teachers knowing she was fully 
competent, gave her recommendations, 
Several months elapsed before she suc- 
ceeded, but she finally secured a situation 
in Mitchell, Dakota. Here she had entire 
charge of the branch during the absence 
of her employer. A short time before his 
return a position was offered her in St. 
Cloud, Minn., as watchmaker and en- 
graver, at a salary of fifteen dollars per 
week. This she accepted, remaining there 
two years. The man who employed her 
was considered one of the best workmen 
in the State, and the time passed there 
was of great benefit to her, as she learned 
all kinds of work which could not be 
learned in school. After leaving St. Cloud 
she remained at home, taking charge of 
the business there. During the summer 
of ’93 she studied to become an optician, 
attending lectures in Boston. This branch 
she has found very profitable. At the 
time Miss Spencer took up the work, there 
were, probably, not more than a half 
dozen women engaged in the occupation. 
She remarked, naively, that there was 


sex. 


untold generations of the | 
| future will arise and call them blessed. 


| good. We 





nothing very interesting in her life. But 


I believe that one who could so bravely | 


overcome all obstacles, in her determina- 


lists hey affection, appreciates her motives, 
approves of her work, and asks her to 
marry him, supposing her to be as poor as 
himself. She reveals her wealth and social 
position, and together they devote them- 
selves to ‘‘making the world better.” If 
the picture of the shop-girls’ lot is net too 
darkly colored, and if they are literally 
forced 'to work for 33, 34 and 85 a week, 
there ought to be a crusade against their 
heartless employers, and a public senti- 


| ment aroused to brand them with infamy. 


| 


tion to succeed in what she had chosen as | 


her life work, possesses a character which 
will eventually lead her still further up. 

LAvuRA WHEELER DEMMON., 
Wis. 


La Crosse, 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Mrs. May S. KNAGGs continued: 


We stand here to-night to avow our 
faith in the ultimate application of the 
principles fo republican government. 

Over how large a part of the world has 
woman been given a measure of freedom, 
and no evil thing has happened, but much 
good. Home ties are cemented, not loos- 
ened. Public order and prosperity are 
promoted, not overthrown. The crumb is 
want the loaf. We = shall 
obtain it. 

In proportion to our belief in the right- 
eousness of our cause, so ought our faith 
We who sit here between day- 
break and sunrise commit sin if we are 
faint of heart. Let us cultivate the habit 
of expecting success. If we are harnessed 
in with the eternal forces of right, we 
have nothing to fear, 

Mrs. Stetson closed the evening by 
reading three of her poems, with much 
applause. 

FRIDAY A, M. 
The Friday morning meeting was opened 


with prayer by Miss Laura Clay, of 
Kentucky. 
Greetings were read from the Hon. 


Carrie Clyde Holly, of Pueblo, Colo., Mrs. 
Maude Harris, of St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Goode Houston, president 
of the Texas E. Ss. A. 

Mrs. Catharine E. Hirst, president of 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, was introduced as a fraternal 
delegate, and made a brief address. 

Miss Anthony read a note from Senator 
Call of Florida, introducing Mr. R. H. 
Aguinar, an American citizen of Cuban 
birth, who hoped the convention would 
pass a resolution of sympathy with the 
Cubans in their struggle for freedom. 
Miss Anthony said: We women have a 
fellow feeling for the Cubans. We know 
what it is to be taxed without representa- 
tion, and taxed higher than men, In New 
York State, the report of the Committee 
on Taxation has shown that in every 
county farms owned by women are 
taxed more highly than farms owned by 
men right alongside of them. We should 
like the Cubans to have a voice about 
their taxes. 

Mrs. Lillian Hollister, representing the 
Supreme Hive of Lady Maccabees of the 
World, was introduced as a fraternal dele- 
gate, and presented greetings. 

Miss Harriet Keyser was introduced as 
representing the Political Study Club 
of New York City. Miss Keyser said the 
club was founded by the New York City 
Woman Suffrage League ten years ago, 
when political study by women was un- 
popular. It has had its struggles, but is 
now the most powerful organization of 
its kind in the city. Times have changed 
so greatly that it is now regarded as dis- 
creditable to a New York woman to know 
nothing of such subjects. 

(To be continued ) 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CONCORD.—Miss Mary Ware Allen, of 
Cambridge, read a very interesting and 
valuable paper before the League, on 
Jan, 25. Miss Allen has taken pains to 
acquaint herself with the actual workings 
of woman suffrage in places where it has 
been tried. She has endeavored to learn 
both sides and report accordingly. Her 
paper should be heard by those who are 


anxious to form a fair and unbiased 
opinion of this question. C. BH Bt, 
—— dl - 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
A DAUGHTER OF HuMANITY. A Novel. 

By Edgar Maurice Smith. 

This is a graphic picture, in the guise 
of a narrative, of the privations, poverty 
and temptations of young women who 
have to earn their living in cities. A 
young heiress comes in contact with a 
poor country girl who has gone to New 
York to earn money to help her widowed 
mother struggling to support a family of 
young brothers and sisters, and who found 
italmost impossible even to live and clothe 
herself, while her employers and their 
overseers conspired to seduce her. She 
yields and returns home to die, and the 
farmer to whom she had been betrothed 
is heartbroken. The young heiress re- 
solves to become herself a shop-girl, and 
to make herself personally familiar with 
the lives of shop-girls, in order to expose 
their wrongs. At the end of a painful 
six months’ experience, she makes the 
facts public in a lecture, which attracts 
great attention and brings down upon hera 
torrent of newspaper ridicule and censure. 
A young doctor who has met her in the hos- 
pital by the bedsides of dying shop-girls, en- 





Hi. b. B, 


ENGLISH IN AMERICAN 
Edited by William Morton Payne. 
Heath & Co. 
This little book contains twenty articles 

upon the teaching of English, each one 

written by a leading professor in one of 
our best-known colleges and universities. 


D.C. 


Price, $1. 


Among these are essays from Harvard, | 


Yale, Columbja, Cornell, Wellesley, the 
Universities of Virginia, Iowa, Illinois, 


Indiana, California, Michigan, Pennsylva- | 


nia, Nebraska, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, 
Leland Stanford, ete. An introduction, 
preface and an appendix concludes these. 
The subject is treated in these different 
institutions with considerable divergen- 
cies, and a comparison of the methods em- 
ployed will be instructive to instructors 
as wellas to students of English literature 
H. B. B, 


A Hanp Book ror WoMEN ENGAGED IN 


SociaL AND PoLiricaL Work. Edited 
by Helen Blackburn. London, Eng- 
land: Edward & Stanford. 1895. Price, 


2s. bd. 


This is the most complete condensed 
compendium of facts connected with the 
Woman Suffrage Movement in Great Brit- 
ain and her Colonies, and elsewhere, that 
has ever been issued. In a remarkable 
diagram is shown the practical legal 
equality which women enjoyed in England 
during the Middle Ages; followed by a 
rapid decline, as the Feudal System gave 
way, until, two hundred years ago, women 
lost their rights of dower and inheritance 
and children, and became almost legal 
nonentities. Then, dating from 185], 
began the modern Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment, originally an echo from the move- 
ment in America started by Abby Kelley 
Foster and the sisters Grimke in 1830, and 
popularized by Lucy Stone in 1847. It is 
so well tabulated that it gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the past and present status of 
public franchises and appointments, of 
education and employment, and of laws 
specially affecting women, organizations, 
etc. There are also an index and a chart 
of women’s progress. Every suffragist 
who desires to be informed should send 
for this remarkable book. H. bB. B. 


Lovenr’s St. Rutus, AND THREE OTHER 
TALEs. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Boston: Copeland & Day. 1895. Price, 


$1. 

These stories carry the impress of 
genius. They fascinate and enthrall the 
reader. The best evidence this reviewer 


can adduce is the fact that, while reading 
“An Event on the River’? on the electric 
ear, he was carried from Cambridge to 
City Point, although bound for Dorchester. 
Each of the stories is tinged with melan- 
choly, and commemorates a_ tragedy. 
Each is full of the military enthusiasm 
which Miss Guiney inherits from a war- 
like ancestry. Each is profoundly religious 
and spiritual in its tone. Miss Guiney 
says ‘‘they stand for apprentice work in 
fiction, and are my only attempts of that 
kind. We hope they will not be her last 
works of prose narrative, for which she 
has a gift. ll. B. BB. 


THE 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. By 
Horace G. Wadlin. 


Part 1 treats of compensation in certain 
occupations of Graduates of Colleges for 
Women. 

Part 2 treats of the Distributions of 
Wealth, being a preliminary section of 
the investigation. 

Part 3 treats of Labor Chronology, 
giving a record of the principal events 
connected with organized labor in Massa- 
chusetts during the year 1894, together 
with a summary of labor legislation en- 
acted in 1895, Il. B. B. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 


HAVE CHILDREN A Rigur To LEGAL 
PROTECTION? Arena, Copley Square 
Series. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a full and interesting account of 
the recent efforts in many States to raise 
the age of protection for girls to eighteen 
years. It is illustrated by portraits of 
men and women who have been active in 
the reform. We are glad to see, also, the 
faces of Governor Budd, of California 
(who vetoed the bill to make the age 16, 
leaving the age 14), and of Gov. Busiel, of 
New Hampshire (who refused to sign the 
bill raising the age from 13 to 16.) These 
men are here pilloried for the contempt of 
posterity. Let all who wish to be fully 
informed of the arguments pro and con, 
and of the actual state of the laws, read 
this admirable compilation by Mrs. Helen 
M. Gardener, who has earned the gratitude 
of all good men and women by her labor 
to have the ruin of young girls made more 
difficult and dangerous. H. B. B. 








MAKE YOURSELF STRONG 





If you would resist pneumonia, bronchitis, 
typhoid fever, and persistent coughs and 
colds. These ills attack the weak and run- 
down system. They can find no foothold 
where the blood is kept pure, rich and full 
of vitality, the appetite good and digestion 
vigorous, with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
one true blood purifier. 

Hoop’s PILus cure liver ills, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache. 


UNIVERSITIES, | 
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THE DRAMA. 


Houuis Street.—Julia Marlowe Taber 
and Robert Taber will be in Boston next 
| week, and their return will be welcomed 
with delight. The plays for their open- 
ing week Will introduce them in charac- 
ters in which’ they have made special 
successes, and in novelties arranged for 
| the present season. On Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings, and Saturday 
afternoon the bill will be ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.”’* This sparkling comedy will] 
show Mrs. “Taber in a new line of charac- 
ter. On Wednesday matinee the bill will 
be “As You Like It,’ in which Mrs, 
Taber has already made a success. On 
Thursday night, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ will 
show both stars. On Friday night ‘The 
Hunchback” will be given, and the week 
will conclude with a performance of 
“Twelfth Night,’ on Saturday evening, 
For the second week “Henry IV.” will be 
|} a Shakespearian novelty, as it has not 
been seen here for twenty-tive years, 
a 

CASTLE Square. — Edward E. Rose, 
manager, says: It is a matter of specula- 
tion what the company will do next, 
Carmen, Faust and Trovatore have been 


>. en 


| given with great fidelity, and a_ per- 
formance far above the average. Gilbert 


and Sullivan operas are announced, ‘*Io- 
lanthe” being the first. ‘‘lolanthe,”’ on 
Monday evening, opened to a crowded 
house. The vast audience were unsparing 
in applause and laughter. The company 
are especially fitted for their parts. Mr, 
Wolf was Lord Chancellor, Mr. Murray, 
Strephon, Mr. Persse, Mt. Ararat, and Mr, 
Wooley, Tolloller. Miss Lane as Phillis 
was more dainty and bewitehing than 
ever. Miss Mason sang lolanthe with 
clearness. Miss Leighton was impressive 
as the Fairy Queen, ably seconded by her 
fairy lieutenants, Miss Ladd and Miss Quin- 
lan. Mr. W. H. Clark received an ovation, 
The opera was placed upon the stage in the 
usual careful way. Mr. Frank King, the 
scenic artist, has given proof of his artistic 
skill in the two vivid Stage pictures. ‘The 
Fairy Dell of Act Ist, and the House of Par- 
liament in Act 2d, will not soon be for- 
gotten. The chorus do accurate and 
spirited singing. Stage Electrician Mur- 
phy is to be congratulated. lolanthe will 
be continued another week. 





Tuk great increase in the volume of 
business transacted at the Boston City 
Ticket office of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road has necessitated an enlargement of 
quarters, and after Feb. | the commodious 
offices at 322 Washington Street, at the 
corner of Milk Street, and opposite the 
Old South Church, will be oecupied as its 
City Ticket Office. The location is the 
one for a long while used by the N. Y. & 
New England Railroad, but the renovation 
which has been going on for the past 
month has greatly transformed its appear- 
ance. The alterations and additions that 
have been made will now make the office 
of the Boston & Maine System the largest 
and most convenient in the city. The 
appointments are of the latest and most 
improved order, and are especially de- 
signed to facilitate and expedite thie 
prompt transaction of the business de- 
mands of the many patrons of the road. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, February 10, 
3,30 P.M. Discussion: ‘*What is the ettect of the 
Xace elements on the well-being of our country?” 
A short paper by Miss Alice Burditt. 





WANTED. — A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Koom 
15, Bosten, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 





SOCCCOCECEZOE84B4O888? 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
e Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia A 
olumbia Ave, 
House and Home, ‘pyiiapeipuia, pa, } 
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LADIES 


will always find a choice stock 
of GLOVES for Parties, Recep- 


tions, Calling and Travelling 





occasions at 


Miss Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, In 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Arice Stone BLacKWELL, an 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Womans 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTs. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts. forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal 9ffice, Boston, \lass- 


OPIUM Bass 


— 





| 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress ~ treet. 
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